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ALKING with a man well versed in the history of 
present-day crimes and criminals, the writer of 
this paper was astonished to learn that there was 
to-day a striking increase of crime among young 

: — 6men; that seventy-five per cent of the criminals 
convicted in the courts where this man gained his experience 
were between twenty-one and twenty-five years of age. When 
asked what reason, if any, he would assign for such a notable 
increase of youthful criminals, the speaker replied that, to his 
mind, there was no doubt that such a state of things was ow- 
ing to the utter lack of religious training. He had taken the 
pedigree and the history of every criminal that came under 
his observation, and he always included the question of re- 
ligious training, so he was warranted in speaking as an 
authority. 

It is not our intention here to speak of the necessity of 
religious training for the young. In the May number of this 
magazine we spoke on the benefits of publicity. We endeav- 
ored to show how useful it is to make great evils known in 
order that they may be remedied. Every Catholic reading 
that paper must have thought at once of what a powerful 
agency a Catholic press would be—a press possessing financial 
means, supported by an intelligent organization, capable of pre- 
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senting every need of the Catholic body, of reporting from 
original sources every question that affects the welfare of the 
Catholic Church at home and abroad; a Catholic press that 
would constantly give to our people the best of her literature, 
the best of her past and present spiritual life, and that would 
in the Catholic body find loyal support, attentive hearing, 
persona! interest, and a ready response. 

An effective way to save the children is to save the par- 
ents. To him who observes ever so slightly, ominous portents 
are not wanting. The powerful forces at work incessantly in 
the world to-day—forces that poison the reading matter of our 
people, poison it both as to facts and principles, that are de- 
nying the need of God for the right growth of the human 
soul; forces that practically command the ear of the world, 
possess their power, and effectiveness because they are ap- 
pealing to the masses that are in turn uninstructed, unenlight- 
ened, and, weighed down by social injustice and social tyranny, 
will listen to and follow the voice that promises them redemp- 
tion and happiness. It is not alone necessary that youth be 
trained in religious knowledge; it is also necessary, for the 
well-being of the Catholic body, that its corporate sense of 
the necessity-of religious education for children as for adults— 
of the necessity of having hearts and souls freshened contin- 
ually by the waters of God’s truth, and of keeping in intelli- 
gent touch with the needs, the trials, the battles, the defeats, 
and the victories of God’s Church upon earth—be kept vigorous- 
ly alive. In proportion as that sense grows dull, the Catholic 
body will grow weak. 

They that keep the city must watch by day and by night 
else the city may fall. And it is to the honor of every dweller 
therein that he has his own true part to play in its defence 
and in its glory, a part which, great or small, no one can take 
from him; no one else can fill. But to be faithful to it, head 
and heart, one’s whole being must be alive to the needs of the 
hour; and head and heart must constantly be enlightened, in- 
spired, and guided by the spiritual food of Catholic teaching. 
Else will they grow ignorant and lukewarm, without thought 
of a city to defend or of an inheritance to cherish. 

A stock broker well knows that unless he keep himself in 
close, accurate touch with the market, unless he feed his mind 
every day with the details of its transactions, he will soon, 
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very soon, be incapable of carrying on his business. The same 
is true of every department of business; of every profession, 
of every field of human endeavor. Does the service of Christ 
ask less? And will the earthly welfare of His Church be pro- 
moted while we are deaf to the evils that threaten it; indiffer- 
ent to the problems that we must face; ignorant of the vast 
riches that guided and that have been increased by our fathers; 
heedless of the words that intelligent, thoughtful, saintly lead- 
ers are striving to have us hear to-day ? 

The literature of the Catholic Church has played a supremely 
important part in the past in the sanctification of souls, the 
extension of Christ’s Church upon earth, the growth and de- 
velopment of the Catholic mind, In a true sense it may be 
said that without Catholic literature none of these things 
could be. 

A comprehensive definition of Catholic literature is im- 
possible. It may include in the broadest sense every line of 
human writing that is good and true—even though it deal 
with the comparatively unimportant things of life, for all 
goodness and all truth are from God. To use the words of 
St. Paul, Catholic literature includes “ whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, 
whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good fame.” 

But in its usually accepted meaning, Catholic literature 
may be defined as that body of writing informed, enlightened, 
implicitly or explicitly, by the truths revealed to us by Jesus 
Christ and preserved by His Church. It extends to the high- 
est and to the lowest. There is no thought or act, impulse or 
emotion, power or aim, no relation, individual or social, which 
it does not embrace. Catholic literature is as large as Catholic 
life, and Catholic life embraces the entire man in his common- 
place thoughts as well as in his highest aspirations, in his per- 
sonal duties as well as in his social responsibilities. Catholic 
literature is the detailed expression of the Christian life. 

Even in its widest sense it may, in a measure, be called 
the word of God. The far-off, faintly-shadowed word at 
times; meant, perhaps, only as an interpretation of the gentle 
wind; or the quiet sea; or the birds of the wood; neverthe- 
less, in its measure, it is His voice. It is again the merely 
human word speaking of commonplace things and of the issues 
that engage us in every-day life; but this also is, indirectly, of 
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God. In its fullest sense it is God’s direct word, revealed to 
His servants immediately by Him, bearing with it power and 
light from heaven, and lifting man from the things of earth to 
the things of God. It will be seen, then, that Catholic litera- 
ture reaches from end to end and “ orders all things sweetly.” 
Its various expressions are so many separate rays, differing in 
intensity, differing in power, differing in fruitfulness, yet from 
out one Sun they all spring; to the one Sun they owe their 
being; and that Sun—is Christ, the Eternal Word. 

Rightly, by His eternal begetting, is He called the Word 
of God; and the human expression of that Word, the man 
Jesus Christ, is also the absolute perfection of human wisdom, 
from Whom all truth must spring and to Whom all truth must 
go. We do not say that all literature must be devotional; 
that it must always point a moral; that it must always be re- 
ligious. Our Lord Himself spoke of the beauty of the fields; 
the glory of the lilies, of the harvest, the flocks, and the birds 
of the air. As He came to save man and to save’him by teach- 
ing him and lifting him up to perfection, so He made His 
teaching encompass the whole man, every want and every pos- 
sible demand of heart and soul and mind. 

Christ did not hesitate to dispute with the doctors; He led 
a quiet home life for thirty years; He had His own particular 
human friends; He hesitated not in preaching, in defending, in 
condemning; He loved to console, to take the little human 
good and lead it to the heavenly better, the heavenly best. 
He was the Word simple yet infinite; divine yet human; God 
omnipotent yet the Way and the Life for us, Not the Way 
and the Life that we were to follow at certain times and use 
only on particular occasions, but the only Way and the only 
Life for all men at all times and all places. He will have us 
entire or He will not have us at all. No man can serve two 
masters. We must be in Christ; Christ must be within us; 
and His truth and His commandments must govern all our 
thoughts and our purposes—not only our holy thoughts at time 
of prayer, but our thoughts of business, of success in the world, 
of our relations with our neighbors, of our whole outlook upon 
life—this is Christianity, this is the teaching, clear, distinct, of 
the Catholic Church. 

As Christ was the perfect Word, so every word before or 
since, of human lips that has been true and worthy, is an an- 
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nouncement or an echo of Him. And the Catholic Church, 
from the very moment of her birth, has been restless under the 
holy desire to make known that truth to men; to saturate 
men’s lives with it; to bring the world and all the things of 
the world into captivity at the feet of Christ. 

From the day of its birth, under tongues of fire, the Apos- 
tles went forth as the preachers of the word. As soon as pos- 
sible they put down in writing, under the guidance of God, 
the truths entrusted to them. As Christ perfected the law, so 
did they perfect the literature of God; and added the Christian 
revelation to that greatest of literary works—the Bible. 

From the very first the Apostles realized, and realized under 
the inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit, the necessity of a Chris 
tian literature. That Word of God, inspired as it is, was brought 
forth by human emergencies and, so to speak, by the temporal 
necessities of the Church. St. Matthew defended the human 
birth of our Lord; St. Mark gave evidence for the Virgin 
Mary; St. John wrote against the Gnostic heresies of his own 
day; St. Luke wrote the acts to chronicle the early labors of 
the Apostles, particularly the journeys of St. Paul; St. Paul 
wrote to prove to the Hebrews that the Christians had an altar 
and a sacrifice; wrote to confirm and strengthen newly-made 
converts; and to bring home to particular churches particular 
truths. 

It is impossible to describe, even in the briefest way, how 
the Gentile world was led to Christ. The methods that won 
the victory are well shown to us in the life and work of St, 
Paul—St. Paul journeying over sea and land—the length and 
breadth of Asia Minor, and thence to Rome—preaching, writing, 
enforcing at every opportunity the word of God; speaking to 
the philosopher, the governor, the simple people; versed in 
Hellenic philosophy and leading Hellenism to God; a patriot 
appealing to Cesar; a citizen faithful in his allegiance; a writer 
of unsurpassed literary power; the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and, as the conquerors of old, leading the Gentile world cap- 
tive at his chariot wheels to Christ. 

There was ever present with the Church this necessity of 
expressing, of defending her own life in the written word. 
Even when the world was laboring in the pains of rebirth, 
and the Church was suffering the agony of persecution, her 
literature was not permitted to die out. Very little of it is left 
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to us. But we have enough to show how important it was 
considered and how widely it was circulated. Clement of Rome, 
Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp, Papias, the 
author of the letter to Diognetus—the works of these have 
come down to us. We have in them the outline of future 
Christian apologetics. In their day they defended the Church, 
they taught the people, they secured converts, sanctified souls, 
and begot heroic lives and heroic martyrs. 

In the great battle that was waged but two centuries after 
the beginnings of Christianity, the great leaders whom God 
raised up, leaders capable, brilliant, and the writings which they 
produced and which were read by the whole world, strengthened 
and extended the cause of Christ. Justin, who, like Augus- 
tine after him, had tried every philosophy—Stoic, Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean, Platonic—finally found, through the words of an 
old man, the true philosophy in the Catholic Church. Justin 
showed that pagan philosophy was wrong, that Christian phil- 
osophy was right. Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Tertul- 
lian, Pantzenus, Clemens, the schools of Alexandria, Czsarea, 
Rome, Edessa, Antioch—all these were great agencies that 
sent forth through the world and through every channel of 
Christian life the word of Christ. 

Through its literature the Church valiantly and triumphantly 
reviewed the past, though it was but three hundred years old, 
and through such apologists as Lactantius and Eusebius stirred 
its children to hope,.and pointed to a glorious future. Atha- 
nasius, the savior of the Church against Arianism, Jerome, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory, were veritable 
warriors in the holy cause of God’s word. Then, as now, were 
charges made against Catholics as disloyal citizens. Then was 
it charged, as the Roman Empire began to disintegrate and 
fall to ruins, that it was the Catholics who, by their unfaith- 
fulness, had betrayed it. And St. Augustine, in his great 
work, The City of God, showed how false the charge was and 
silenced the pagan and the Arian. 

And if we were to trace the work of the Church through 
further centuries we would find that in spreading broadcast the 
word of God she never slept. In every age and in every cen- 
tury her aim has been not only to preach the direct, revealed 
word of God, but to support that word; to interpret it for 
~ her children; and, under her own guidance, to give them the 
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secular wisdom of the world that might otherwise work their 
destruction. 

But from what has been said it will be evident that the 
Church since her very birth has been conscious of her duty 
to spread forth her literature—yea, to make literature her own ; 
to spread through the world the positive teachings of Chris- 
tianity; to make known the principles of true morality; to 
convert the world not merely in its religious aspect, but the 
entire world in its religion, its morality, its politics, its prac- 
tical life, its thoughts, its customs, its whole self to the teach- 
ings of Christ. She does not destroy; she builds up. She made 
captive the Greek world; she made captive the Roman world; 
she made captive the barbarian; she will yet make captive the 
children who have rebelled against her. As Christ is the 
Alpha and the Omega so is she, of all human life, the be- 
ginning and the end. She has not only opened heaven, but 
she has shown that the things of earth lead to heaven. She 
has not only her own literature; she is the mistress of litera- 
ture and, as the guardian of truth, has blazoned forth that 
truth—which without her the world has forgotten—that litera- 
ture, if it is to be an art at all, must be true. 

Her children in the past were faithful to her because they 
nourished themselves upon her word; loved it, drank it in, 
made it their own. They of centuries ago, when printing was 
unknown, shame us who have the printed word at hand. St. 
Jerome, as early as the fourth century, might say: “The 
ploughman as he held the handle of his plough would, instead 
of love songs, be singing his Alleluias; the reaper, heated with 
his toil, would be solacing himself with the Psalms; and the 
vine-dresser, with his curved pruning hook in his hand, would 
be chanting one of the compositions of David.” 

And coming to our own day, the duties and the necessities 
that rest upon us as Catholics are as great, if not greater, than 
those which rested upon our forefathers. If the printing press 
gave to Catholic truth, to Catholic literature, an efficacious 
ally, it gave to non-Catholic forces a powerful weapon. And 
so far have we neglected our duties that the printing press 
has practically been made captive, and the press is, in great 
measure, in the hands of the enemy. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the immense outpouring 
to-day from presses and publishing houses all over the coun- 
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try. That outpouring fairly deluges the earth. No one can 
know its entire force; yet none can remain entirely unaffected 
by it. The press is universal in its scope. Adults read till 
they lose their power of vision; children become the servants 
of the press almost as soon as they can read. The daily paper 
is omnipresent. Libraries are scattered in profusion all over 
the country. They are crowded indiscriminately with books. 
Everybody is eligible for membership and may be supplied 
with almost any book he desires. Books are sold at a very 
low price. Through booksellers and great department stores 
they are brought within the reach of ‘all, and the glaring ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers are filled with announcements 
of book bargains. 

This power of the press is to-day a power that has wide- 
spread influence in the formation of character, in the welfare of 
the individual, of the family, of the nation; it is the most effica- 
cious—the controlling factor. And that press, beginning with 
the daily through to the monthly and to the book itself, is 
predominantly non-Catholic. 

If we are to make ourselves truly Christian and Catholic 
in our character, our aims, our principles, then we must be 
readers of Catholic literature. If we are to have the true at- 
mosphere of Catholic teaching in and about our homes, then our 
homes must welcome Catholic periodicals and Catholic books. 
If we are to influence our neighbors as we ought to influence 
them, to make them look more kindly upon Catholic teaching, 
to lead them to the acceptance of that truth which is their 
soul’s salvation, then we must have Catholic literature to offer 
them and to enlighten them. If we are ever to make our 
country Catholic, and the more we love it the more energet- 
ically will we try to do this, then we must have an unlimited 
supply of appropriate Catholic literature. If we, as Catholics, 
are to retain our political rights—to keep from the hands of 
the Church those who would despoil her—then we must have 
a capable, well-organized, and well-supported Catholic press. 

The Catholic Church conquered the Grecian world of phil- 
osophy and art because, through her own literature, she showed 
that both were vain without Christian teaching, and both in 
Christian teaching had their fulfillment and their perfection. 
The Catholic Church conquered the Roman world because her 
children in family, social, and civic life exemplified Christian 
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teaching. Her apologists answered in detail every charge 
against her; and when Rome fell the only literature of the 
civilized world was that which the Church preserved. 

At the present time the Catholic press of Germany is the 
support and the strength of the Catholic Church in that empire; 
the disasters that have befallen the Church in France were 
made possible because French Catholics utterly neglected to 
support an intelligent, fearless, Catholic press. The life of the 
Church in England for the last fifty years has been her Catho- 
lic press. In a wonderful way the Catholics of England have 
been alive to the situation, and by persistent effort, by study, 
by intelligence, by sacrifice, they have answered every charge, 
met every difficulty, and have made the Catholic Church the 
most respected institution in that land. 

Throughout the entire world to-day the Catholic Church 
has an attack to meet more insidious in its quiet, disdainful 
way than any she has ever had to meet before. In the matter 
of faith she is met by the answer that dogma is a thing of 
the past; that the intelligent man now knows dogma to be 
but a development of merely human knowledge; and that we 
ought now to put off our swaddling clothes, In the domain 
of ethics we have the commonly accepted theory that the 
principles of morality are not fixed; that they change as peo- 
ple change. Numerous books have been published of late that 
deny any real difference between right and wrong. In the mat- 
ter of devotion many laugh at prayer; deny the communion ot 
saints; and think reverence for the dead to bea foolish thing. 
In the field of sociology almost every book published, almost 
every article in our secular magazines on the subject is untruth- 
ful and false in its principles. All manner of theories are ad- 
vanced on the subject of education. Socialism and the advo- 
cates of Socialism are more active every day. They are telling 
the people that the Catholic Church is opposed to the welfare 
of the working classes. They are ceaseless in their watching 
and unbounded in their zeal. 

In every field of human endeavor there are those who are 
opposed and who are opposing the Catholic Church. Whence 
is the antidote to come? It is useless to say that these things 
do not affect Catholics—that we can live our life and let these 
things go by. The philosophy of history contradicts us; the 
example of the Church throughout the ages puts us to shame. 
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We, as Catholics, ought to have a press—and we can have 
it if we will—that would, at least, instruct our own people 
and enable them to take their place in the world, as their 
fathers did, as intelligent champions of Catholic truth. We 
ought to have a press that would answer every charge, meet 
every difficulty, and be able, through the support of the Cath- 
olic people, to meet the non-Catholic world on every field; to 
show with regard to all things of this life, all questions of the 
human mind, in physical science, in biblical research, in his- 
tory, in economics, in politics, as well as all things of the life 
to come, that, at the root of all, and the perfection of all, as 
the mainstay and foundation of all, are the teachings of 
Christ. 

To give an example. Here is a magazine article, an edi- 
torial in the newspaper, a book about the horrible injustice of 
the Church in the Spanish Inquisition. Where will you find 
an answer to it? Or, again, it is generally said that all 
Protestant countries are progressive; that Catholicism is the 
ruin of all nations upon whom it fixes its grasp. Or, again, 
that the Church is the enemy of physical science and always 
has been; or that Catholics can never make good citizens of 
a free republic. You know that the whole question of Church 
and State in France has been falsely reported in our secular 
press. Was there any great eagerness shown by American 
Catholics to defend here, before our own countrymen, the 
action of the Church there? 

Would it not broaden our minds, make us more zealous 
Catholics, keener lovers of the cause of God, if we knew that 
the Church in Italy was fighting for Christian education; if 
we knew that to-day it is introducing Christian education into 
Japan; if we knew that the Church in France is fighting vali- 
antly for Catholic education; if we knew that in South Africa 
the Boers are still fed upon Maria Monk literature, and that 
many of them have a hatred of the Catholic Church that is 
almost inconceivable? 

We have in this country question upon question that is 
yet to be settled. We should endeavor, as far as in us lies, 
to leaven the world of thought with Catholic principles; of try- 
ing to make the Church a master not alone in Israel, but in all 
the world. If we have not this duty before our eyes; if we 
do not arouse ourselves to it; if the cause of. good, intelligent 
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Catholic literature continues to be neglected, as it is neglected 
now, then God’s hand will not be stretched forth upon us and 
our children will have to face problem after problem that has 
been intensified by our neglect. 

We do not deny that our people have been deceived time 
and again by undeserving Catholic books and Catholic journals. 
But that is no reason why they should take no interest at all 
in Catholic literature; no reason why they should not devote 
themselves to what is worthy and noble and good. 

Are we not, as a people, shutting our eyes and refusing 
to stretch forth our hands to a treasure which ought to be 
ours? We are fed by the bread of earth. We never enter 
to enjoy the fruits of the promised land. Neglecting to read 
works that are directly Catholic, we are dead to the inspira- 
tion of Catholic faith and love in our every-day life. Many 
are driftwood as far as the great stream of human love that 
ought to send itself forth from the hearts of men to the heart 
of God is concerned. 

We are rational creatures, and we promote our own good and 
the good of any cause we would serve by prayer, by devotion, 
by thoughtfulness, by a zeal for knowledge. And the cause 
of Christ, the cause of our own salvation, is promoted, not by 
external service alone, not simply by branding ourselves as 
Catholics, but by an internal realization, a bringing home to 
ourselves, by absorption into our own life of the truths and 
the principles of the Catholic faith. In this way, by this un- 
derstanding and welcoming of Christ, does Christ come to live 
in us and we in Him; in this way do we fulfill the command 
to bring our intellects into the captivity of Christ; in this 
way do we begin to understand and to know what is meant 
when we are termed the sons of God; what is meant when 
Christ tells us that He will no longer call us visitors and 
guests, but co-heirs with Himself of the Kingdom of God. 

The revelation of God was made with an eternal purpose. 
The wondrous writing of the fathers and of the saints, the 
lives of holy men and women, should be a heavenly treasure 
well-loved by us. The instructive works by capable writers 
of to-day=devotional, scriptural, doctrinal, ethical, economical], 
sociological, of story and of poem—of all those, through the 
alembic of whose Catholic minds have passed great themes, 
all these are sent to help us and inspire us, that we may the 
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more easily, through them, know the height and the depth of 
that wisdom that reaches from end to end. 

Books, such as I speak of here, are common and within the 
reach of all. Even from a merely human standpoint nothing 
could be more efficacious to the building up of character. The 
good effect upon the individual who would read them is incal- 
culable. The Scriptures, the writings of the past ages, the 
writings of to-day, treat every Catholic subject that could be 
mentioned; and these treasures are accessible to al]. Around 
and about us—a veritably omnipresent atmosphere, which will 
supply our souls with the highest and best life—is this treasure 
of God’s word; the revealed word of Jesus Christ, the Eternal 
Truth; the sacred, inspiring words of His disciples; the helpful 
word of thousands of Catholic men and Catholic women who 
have interpreted and preserved for us the experiences and the 
lessons of the ages—this unlimited wealth is at our command. 

Around about us is a work that the poorest and-the sim- 
plest of us can accomplish—the duty to know something of that 
sacred word; the duty to know something of the best in litera- 
ture; the duty to sanctify our own souls, and sanctification 
comes not without knowledge; the duty to help our neighbors 
and to spread, as far as our hands can reach and our word 
can go, not only the direct word of God, but the good taste, 
the pure, wholesome standard that bespeaks the Christian, and 
that will keep the world, and the works of the world that be- 
long to God, holy in His sight. 

The daily press is filled with accounts of serious offences 
against the commandments of God. Upon this press many 
of our people feed, sending their children morning and night to 
the corner stand to procure a copy of the sheet that tells them 
alluringly of the world’s sin, and yet never calls it sin. The 
great majority of our novels are insipid and sensational; our 
magazines are made up of startling, hair-raising articles, or 
else of the cheap, attractive pictures of men and women, and 
of stories that give an altogether false picture of life. If we 
stop to think, we will realize that the printed word of to-day 
is predominantly untrustworthy. It preaches the enervating doc- 
trine that one religion is as good as another. At times it goes 
further. Not long ago one of our great city dailies, which not 
many days before had thousands of votes for a popular Catholic 
in one of its contests—that same paper had a picture of the 
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Crucifixion and an advertisement that told of a book written 
about other saviors that were equal to Christ, and that had also 
been crucified. That paper was read and supported by thou- 
sands of Catholics. In morality it teaches that there is no 
such thing as the positive commandments of an infinite God. 
It practically denies free will and personal responsibility. It 
never speaks of heaven; it will not hear of hell. 

Through the length and breadth of life the popular press 
of the day gives pronouncements without fear on every ques- 
tion that can concern us from the cradle to the grave: on edu- 
cation, on marriage, on the family, on property, on every 
phase of human conduct. 

The pity of it is that, if it does not succeed in sowing the 
seeds of these errors in the souls of others, it does succeed in 
making them less watchful with regard to Christian truth; it 
leads them inwardly to compromise; it debases their tastes and 
destroys their ideals, and robs them of the true Christian spirit. 

For the Christian and Catholic spirit is the spirit that 
looks to God in all things. The natural man has only what 
nature can give him, and nature falls short—infinitely short— 
of God. The Christian has the positive word of Christ. The 
word that came direct from heaven and that is not alone re- 
ligious in the historical sense, but- religious in the sense that 
it is the sole source of spiritual life, and is in itself sufficient. 
As it embraces the entire man, so does it go forth into all the 
actions of man. In his Christian rebirth he has been born 
into a new world, illumined by a new sun. He sees things 
entirely different from the merely natural man. He sees all 
things in the light of God; and for him that light will never 
be extinguished. In religion, in morality, in his own individual 
conduct, in his business, in his thoughts, in his ambitions, in 
his reading, he will be governed implicitly and explicitly by the 
light of Jesus Christ. 

He has been born a son of God and for none of the un- 
worthy things of the world, not even for the slightest, will he 
forget that sonship; and as the printed word is the greatest 
power for thoughtfulness, for action, for inspiration, and imi- 
tation of the example of the ages, so will the Christian not 
weaken or debauch his mind by what is unworthy; but he 
will realize with a deep, personal, abiding consciousness and 
determination the duty of knowing, and having his children 
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know, the great truths of Christianity; the great truths of the 
saints, the great questions of the Church and of the world 
she is trying to save. 

Our fathers fleeing from the fury of Jew and pagan halted 
here and halted there to deliver the word of God—to drop the 
seed that would bear abundant fruit. The world pursued them 
in hate; and because they in love gave their life for the world, 
the world in turn hastened to love them. Our fathers by land 
and by sea, amid deserts and forests, in the din of war or the 
quiet of peace, sought to learn the word of God and give it 
to others. With the labor of years they transcribed and handed 
down thousands of volumes that are the wealth of the ages. 
Because the world was made to listen to the word of the 
Catholic Church, because the world did listen and drink it in, 
the world is civilized and Christian to-day. 

The pupil that sat reading at the feet of Alcuin helped 
later to save Europe to civilization. The boy that listened to 
Peter Lombard afterwards became the Christian Aristotle. Our 
fathers in the days of later persecution—in that land from 
whence many of them journeyed—in this land when books 
were not so common as they are now—taught their children 
the love of good reading. 

This is our danger, that in the day of seeming prosperity 
and growth, we should neglect to strengthen the foundations 
that will sustain and advance to further fullness what has al- 
ready been accomplished. 

The great wealth of our Catholic spiritual literature, the 
goodly number of worthy volumes that are being published to- 
day, and are adding to this wealth, are in great measure un- 
known to Catholics. It is the exception to find a home where 
spiritual reading is done to any great extent or in any in- 
telligent way. Such reading would open up for every in- 
dividual a wonderful vision; inspire him with that delicate, 
sensitive conscience which is the mark of every true Catholic; 
inspire him with zeal and love, show him the true way to 
personal happiness and divine peace, and make him a watch- 
ful, faithful member of the visible kingdom of God upon earth. 
Under its benign influence the Holy Spirit would, indeed, re- 
new the face of the earth. Our own homes are desolate and 
our own souls are barren without it. Because we refuse to 
bathe in these waters, stirred for us by angel hands, we have 
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a poor concept of Catholic ideals; we are weak in the pres- 
ence of temptation and never have the power to reach out in 
confident determination to that positive love and union with 
God for which our souls were created. 

And with regard to our duty towards others there arise, 
as we talk daily with our companions and friends, Catholics 
and non-Catholics, a thousand and one questions which we 
ought to be able to answer intelligently and capably, and thus 
represent worthily before men the Church of the living Christ. 
It is unnecessary to mention questions regarding the Church’s 
teaching and discipline, questions in which the whole world is 
interested. There are, besides these, questions of the secular, 
political, and social world which materially affect her welfare. 
A Catholic should realize that he is not only a member of a 
parish, but of a world-wide organization; yes, a living organ- 
ism of which Christ is the head, and the Holy Father is His 
Vicar upon earth. In every matter that affects her welfare he 
should be eager and anxious and sympathetic. He is false to © 
his duty if, owing to his ignorance, owing to his failure to 
seize opportunity, he must stand silent when he hears her teach- 
ings and her discipline assailed. They are being assailed to-day, 
and assailed bitterly, by journals and books—and what are the 
vast majority of Catholics doing to defend her and place her 
name in honor before our countrymen? 














THE NOVELS OF MRS. DE LA PASTURE. 


BY AGNES BRADY, 





WRT is never didactic, does not take kindly to facts, 
ij is helpless to grapple with theories, and is killed 
outright by a sermon.” Such, at least, is the 
opinion pronounced by Agnes Repplier in one 
of her delightful essays. And if, on reading 
it, some grave and judicious heads shake a little dubiously, 
most readers, we fancy, will agree that the dictum is not al- 
together devoid of truth. Unfortunately the majority of our 
present-day novelists, the very men -for whose benefit this 
pleasing doctrine is proclaimed, refuse to avail themselves of 
it in practice. They resemble that group of Mrs. Jellyby’s 
friends, each of whom had a separate and distinct mission in 
life, except Mr. Quayle, whose mission it was to be interested 
in everybody else’s mission. We ask them for pleasure, and 
they give us a problem; or perhaps they condescend to solve 
the problem; or in the overflowing goodness and simplicity of 
their hearts, taking compassion on our multitudinous ignorances, 
they slip in here and there a little treatise on psychology, or 
on ethics, or on economics, or—blest Eldorado of the hour!— 
on sociology. Tired of their grim and determined earnestness, 
we sigh for something with the breath of life in it, for a 
novelist’s world of real human beings with beating hearts that 
send the blood tingling through the veins. It is with relief, 
then, that we turn from the lay preachers and university ex- 
tension lecturers, who have been masquerading as novelists, to 
one who has old-fashioned notions of the story-teller’s art. 
Mrs. de la Pasture devotes herself frankly to the business 
of giving pleasure to her readers; their number, therefore, has 
become legion in England, and is fast growing among our- 
selves. With a dozen or more novels to her credit, she is 
now enjoying the plenitude of her powers, master of a sure, 
ripened, and agreeable style of fiction. Her most popular 
stories perhaps, are: Peter's Mother and Deborah of Tod's ; 
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but others also are wide favorites, such as Catherine of Calais ; 
Catherine's Child; Adam Grigson; The Man from America ; 
and The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square. Her success as a 
dramatist has been assured since the unusually favorable re- 
ception accorded in London to the presentations of Zhe Lonely 
Millionaire, Peter's Mother, and Her Grace the Reformer. Deb- 
orah of Tod’s was produced very successfully in America, 
But it is with the novels that we are at present concerned. 
Mrs. de la Pasture offers us bright, wholesome stories of the 
higher classes in England, told with cleverness, a quiet humor, 
and a kaowledge of the life whereof she speaks. 

Another young Englishwoman once took from her busy, 
cheerful life some leisure hours to write down a few stories, 
which she then quietly locked away in her desk, never dream- 
ing of their real value, never guessing how freely future 
generations would bestow smiles and tears upon the affairs of 
Mrs. Bennet and Mr. Collins, of Fanny Price and Marianne 
Dashwood. With the same happy unconsciousness and growing 
love for her task we can imagine Mrs. de la Pasture writing 
pleasantly of the second romance of Peter's Mother, or describ- 
ing the pathetic evolution of Deborah of Tod’s. Perhaps no 
writer since Jane Austen has succeeded better in the portrayal 
of family life. Even the Bennets, assembled in solemn council 
over the question of getting the girls partners enough for the 
next ball, or the frequent entertainments of Barton Park, 
which “‘ supported the good spirits of Sir John, and gave exer- 
cise to the good breeding of his wife,” are not more real than 
the delightful glimpses of domestic affairs in Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
stories. In Zhe Tyrant we become intimately acquainted with 
one household—the sweet little mother, the pretty, romance- 
loving daughters, the ambitious sons, all ruled by the miserly, 
autocratic father, who is, indeed, lord and master of the house. 
One day at luncheon time the two daughters paused on the 
staircase while their father was speeding the parting guests to 
whom he was too economical to play the host. 

“**One comfort is, they will get a much better luncheon 
at home,’ said Sophy viciously. ‘They are laughing. Listen, 
Papa can’t be so very cross. He is telling them a funny 
story!’ 

‘©* Which?’ said Annie with unconscious satire.” 

Surely this bit deserves to be placed beside those pleasant 
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annals of the family whose after-dinner conversation was on 
the topic of the height of the different grandchildren! 

It is not in plot construction that Mrs. de la Pasture excels. 
Her plots are sometimes loosely woven and guilty of occasional 
inconsistencies. Her stories, though not carefully planned, do, 
of course, proceed in an interesting fashion, but it is in the 
character drawing that she is especially admirable. It is usually 
asserted that no woman can succeed in making real men of 
her heroes; that hopeless prig, Daniel Deronda, is always cited 
as an unhappy example. Such failure; in the case of Mrs. de 
la Pasture, must be admitted with a very few of her heroes, 
notably that inconceivably august, King Arthurian personage, 
Sir Philip Adelstone, who stalks through the pages of Cathe- 
rine of Calais, and that rigid gentleman with uncomfortably high 
standards, who gives the title to Zhe Grey Knight, and who, 
after years of cruel neglect of his daughter, cannot forgive a 
momentary flash of temper in the same direction on the part 
of his idealized fiancée. Yet in general her masculine characters 
are convincing; they are individuals, not types. Perhaps the 
most carefully delineated and the most amusingly realistic is 
the stolid young Englishman in the story of Peter's Mother 
Peter Crewys, at the age of twenty, returns wounded from the 
Boer War to regain his health and take charge of the estate 
in Devonshire, which has come into his possession by his father’s 
death two years before. Peter has a long nose, small, gray 
eyes, and a comfortable sense of his own importance. He for- 
gets that his mother, Lady Mary, who was but a girl of seven- 
teen when she married her elderly guardian and came to live 
the tiresomely sedate life of Barracombe House, is still com- 
paratively young, and may desire a future of her own. When 
he arrives home he expects to find her in deep mourning, and 
ready to devote her remaining years to his comfort and ser- 
vice. He has nicely planned her ré/e as his dear old mother, 
and may even have selected the special kind of lace cap that 
he would like her to wear. ‘‘I mean to keep everything going 
here exactly as it was in my father’s time,” he tells her. ‘You 
shall devote yourself to me, and I’ll devote myself to Barra- 
combe; and we’ll just settle down into all the old ways Only 
it will be me instead of my father—that’s all.” 

In a few days, however, Peter makes some surprising dis- 
coveries. It appears that his mother, aided by his cousin and 
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guardian, John Crewys, has been occupied in the task of re- 
storing and redecorating the house and improving the estate. 
Peter does not like changes. He is also beginning to suspect, 
very reluctantly, that his mother and his guardian have be- 
come seriously interested in each other. But poor Lady Mary, 
naturally sweet and gay, longing for love and happiness, still 
refuses to marry John Crewys, and, rather than disappoint 
Peter’s ideals, is ready to sacrifice herself for her beloved son. 
The outlook is bad for Lady Mary’s chance of happiness, when 
the dea ex machina appears, in the form of Miss Sarah Hewel, 
a brilliant young beauty with great self-confidence, red hair, 
and an admiring love for Lady Mary, whom she determines to 
rescue from Peter’s selfishness. She therefore brings that young 
gentleman completely under her sway. In adoration of her 
charms Peter submits to her superior wisdom, learns his own 
insignificance in the scheme of things, and becomes reconciled 
to his mother’s marriage with John Crewys. Finally Sarah 
surprises herself by falling in love with Peter, and the story 
ends as happily as a fairy tale. In the character of Peter the 
author has certainly achieved a triumph of indirect delineation. 
No artist uses a label. Thackeray does not tell us that George 
Osborne is selfish, nor does Dickens hint that Mrs. Nickleby 
is silly—the good woman opens her mouth and speaks for her- 
self. Peter does likewise. His quite unconscious selfishness, 
his hopeless, stolid narrow-mindedness, are in his own honest 
words. His every utterance is weighed down, not by light con- 
ceit, but by a ponderous sense of his own importance; he ex- 
asperates, even while he amuses. When he condemns his moth- 
er’s new way of arranging her hair by saying, ‘‘ Why, Mother, 
you never used to follow the fashions before I went away; 
you won’t begin now, at your age, will you?” we long to shake 
him. But when he decides that “the sudden joy of my return 
has been too much for you, poor old mum,” or remarks casu- 
ally, ‘‘ Women can never take care of themselves,” he is so 
funny as to be almost likable; and we are tempted to agree 
with the opinion of his guardian that “‘the lad is a good lad 
at bottom, and a manly one into the bargain.” 

A character utterly dissimilar, but portrayed with the same 
subtle touch, is presented for our enthusiastic appreciation in 
the novel called Zhe Man From America. Theold Vicomte de 
Nanroy, ‘‘ who had been christened Patrick, and whose family 
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name was O'Reilly, was the son of the brave Chevalier 
O'Reilly, a naturalized Frenchman and a soldier of fortune.” 
With his corpulency, his lameness, his fierce white moustache, 
his baggy trousers, and his yellow linen waistcoat, the Vicomte 
combines the elegant politeness of a foreigner of distinction. 
In Honeycott Manor, the little homestead nestling among the 
hills of Devon, he lives with his two little granddaughters in a 
frugal contentment undreamed of by Horace on the Sabine 
farm. He feeds his cats and his doves, buds his roses, cooks 
his own meals, reads French with his grandchildren, Rosaleen 
and Kitty, and teaches them picquet and dummy whist. The 
little girls love him dearly, but rather pityingly. 

“The extraordinary thing about don papa was, as Kitty 
remarked despairingly to Rosaleen, that he was always being 
surprised at something. 

‘*The first primrose surprised him regularly every February 
or March or April, according to the date when the first prime 
rose took it into its head to appear. The first crocus that 
opened its golden cup to catch the golden sunshine surprised 
him no less; and he was annually astonished, 6n measuring 
Rosaleen and Kitty, to discover that they had grown. 

*** Does he expect us to be little girls forever?’ said Kitty, 
in disgust, to her sister. 

“‘When they presented him with a pair of socks that did 
not match—one being tightly knitted by Kitty, and the other 
very loosely by Rosaleen—déon papa was so amazed at their 
achievement that he almost fell into a fit; though he must 
have seen them at work upon the gift for months previously.” 

Perplexed indeed is the Vicomte when Rosaleen and Kitty, 
grown older, demand to be taken to London; but more per- 
plexed are the Londoners in the big hotel by his plaid shawl, 
baggy trousers, and air of distinction. After a visit to the 
shops, the Vicomte is much bewildered by the sudden trans- 
formation of his Rosaleen and Kitty into young ladies of 
fashion, and when a few weeks of society suffice to bring 
about the engagements of them both, we suspect him of real 
relief at the prospect, not only of their happiness, but of his 
own freedom to return to the cats, doves, and roses. In his 
charming combination of oddity and distinction, simplicity and 
aristocracy, the Vicomte finds an English counterpart in 
Colonel Newcome; he is quite as distinct a personality, and 
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altogether one of the finest and most lovable old gentlemen 
in all fiction. 

With a few exceptions the women drawn by Mrs. de la 
Pasture are not individuals. They belong to either of two 
types: the ordinary, pretty young English girl, who has color 
in her cheeks, but little in her character; the lay figure type, 
like Kate Nickleby; and the woman of thirty-five, whose 
romance comes late in life. The heroines of the latter class 
are fairly well presented, especially Lady Mary in /ezer's 


Mother. But there are two of Mrs. de la Pasture’s women 


who are so unusual and so strikingly depicted as to be quite 
unforgettable. The first is Rosamond Evelyn, who gives the 
chief interest to the story of Adam Grigson, she is “tiny as a 
sprite, coaxing and beaming, with a little, delicate face, eye- 
lashes too light for pathetic gray eyes, and fluffy, fair hair.’ 
The shallow silliness which she takes no pains to hide, the 
little mind so frankly material, suggest her namesake, Rosa- 
mond Vincy, of Middlemarch fame. But she reminds us more 
vividly of another heroine: incapable of passion or affection, 
using her ingénue charm and sly shrewdness unscrupulously 
**to get ahead in the world,’ Rosamond is very like Thack- 
eray’s Becky Sharp. After she succeeds in her ambition of 
‘‘ marrying money,” Rosamond’s short and checkered career in 
the longed-for London society ends as abruptly as did Becky 
Sharp’s, but not so disastrously, since she is saved from folly 
by the good sense and strength of her husband. George Eliot 
holds Rosamond Vincy up pitilessly for our scorn, like a but- 
terfly on a pin; and Thackeray, as Mr. Howells points out, is 
“‘boisterously sarcastic” at Becky’s expense; but Mrs. de la 
Pasture has drawn the character of her Rosamond with a fine, 
subtle skill, and has made her shallowness pathetic rather than 
despicable. If we have a secret sympathy for Rosamond Vincy, 
and an inclination to pity her for being married to Lydgate, 
rather than vice versa, we are guiltily conscious that George 
Eliot would not approve. Wecan almost hear her say sternly: 
‘* My poor Lydgate has deteriorated since he married this silly 
woman. She is dragging him down!” And in our enthusi- 
asm for Becky Sharp we are sure that we appreciate her bete 
ter than her creator ever did. Thackeray painted her faith- 
fully, to be sure, but we see through the painting to the 
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original. George Eliot was, in mind, almost as much a man 
as Thackeray; Mrs. de la Pasture has a feminine touch. She 
analyzes the complexities of Rosamond neither pitilessly nor 
sarcastically, but with keen insight and quiet truth. 

The second, and probably the better known, is Deborah of 
Tod’s. Deborah is a Devonshire maid; from her father, an 
officer in the Hussars, she has inherited what she calls with 
simple directness her “gentle blood”; from her mother the 
farm of Tod’s, which she herself manages. She is described 
as majestic in mien, with black hair and eyes, and rich color- 
ing; her whole bearing is marked by an air of repose and 
quiet strength. This rustic goddess General Sir Arthur d’Alton 
courts and marries, forgiving her dialect for the sake of her 
wealth. Deborah reverences the general for some past act of 
kindness toward her (dead) father, but a few months of mar- 
triage show him as he really is, a man old in dissipation, the 
wreck of a gallant soldier. Yet Deborah never falters in her 
direct, uncompromising notions of duty; she ‘manages Sir 
Arthur’s household, makes friends with his daughters, and 
pays his son’s debts. Hardest of all, she goes about in a 
London society which she is not gay enough to enjoy, and in 
which her dignity wins her the name of “the Sphinx.” When 
the general is struck with partial paralysis, Deborah says 
calmly: “I was tu be his wife equally in sickness and in health. 
What wude yu have me be doing of wi’ him lying there suf- 
fering ?”—and nurses him day and night with affectionate care 
for more than a year. When at the end of that time he dies, 
she puts on the old blue gown in which she used to work in 
the cider-press, and goes back to Tod’s in search of her lost 
youth and happiness. But the farm life is too narrow for her 
more mature ambitions. Her own suffering has broadened 
her sympathies. Together with the man to whom she has al- 
ready, unconsciously, given her love, and who comes to claim 
the gift, Deborah resolves to devote herself to the wider in- . 
terests which will be hers as mistress of a large estate. 

Deborah is a character of unusual strength. The story of 
her mental evolution, of. the slow and reluctant steps with which 
she advances in worldly wisdom, is pathetically told. Her re- 
ligious scruples, her absolute lack of humor, her feminine de- 
sire to be loved, all are very real and vivid. Her untutored 
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nobility is presented in striking contrast to the shallowness and 
artificiality of the vapid “society folk” with whom she is 
thrown in contact. 

Mrs. de la Pasture is a Catholic, and THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD is most happy in paying this tribute to her work. We 
are grateful—as all lovers of good books must be—for what 
she has given us. It is much to have known Jon papa and to 
have smiled at Peter Crewys; to have become intimate with 
many charming characters; and to have carried with us from 
her pages the memory of many delightful hours. And we 
know that a deep and tender feeling of Catholic piety has not 
been without its influence upon our author. 








HELEN. 


BY H. G, SMITH. 


Nor she who watched from her gold battlement 
The tide of war, the carnage that she wrought 
With her wide eyes, and lithesome fairness bought 
By Leda’s charm; not she who could content 

Her empty soul with all the vauntings sent 

To harass Troy; she with the sunlight caught 

In her pearl-braided hair, for whom had fought 
The gracious heroes, brave of heart, war-spent ; 


Not she the type of thy sweet spirit’s bliss, 

But rather that fair Helen, who at morn 

By her low casement sees an amber sky 

And messengers of God, whose fleet wings kiss 
Her lifted brow, within their sure arms borne 
The sign of pain and love’s immensity. 











H. G. WELLS. 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


II, 


meet, were considering the shareholder as a none too 

§ healthy factor in modern social life. We must 
try and probe a little deeper into this question 
than Mr. Wells has done, and with other help 
ae than his. 

The mistake which is too often made, both by the opponents 
and the apologists of the present system, is to regard pro- 
duction and distribution as widely separated processes; where- 
as, in point of fact, they not only take place simultaneously, 
but are in a sense one identical process. We cannot study 
the production of wealth and its distribution apart. The very 
payment of money, which we call distribution, is in fact an 
order upon goods already produced or about to be produced. 
Just as we regard the human frame so must we regard the 
industrial organism as a living whole. Just as the human frame 
requires so many units of food to keep it going, so too, does 
the industrial organism require a regular supply of industrial 
energy to keep it efficient—energy which it may be said to 
derive from land, labor, and capital. But what leads to so 
much confusion at present is the fact that we are obliged to 
measure the various kinds of energy supplied to the industrial 
organism in altogether distinct and un-correlated units. Land 
is measured in acres; workers are measured by hours’ or 
weeks’ work; and capital in hundreds of dollars. We, there- 
fore, need a direct measure of units of productive power, for 
it is these units that are really bought and sold under the 
guise of acre productivity per annum; laborer productivity 
per week; and machine or concrete capital productivity per 
annum (cf. U. pp. 78-9). Having once got a clear notion of 
the industrial system as an organic whole, using up various 
kinds of industrial energy in turning out commodities, we need 
now to get a fuller understanding of the methods by which 
the inevitable waste of structure is repaired, by which new 
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and increased structure is created, and by which fresh energy 
is poured into the system. The industrial system as a whole, 
like the individual factors of which it is composed, works for 
tts keep, and it will continue to operate productively only so 
long as it is kept in constant repair, and the energy which it 
gives out in production is constantly replaced. It must have 
a maintenance fund. But a growing industrial system requires 
more than its keep; it needs a further supply of energy where- 
with to create new tissue in order that more work may be 
done. 

First, then, as to the maintenance fund. This does not 
consist of wages alone. ‘Every sort of laborer giving out 
muscular and nervous energy and consuming tissue in his 
labor must receive in income the food, clothes, shelter, etc., 
required to maintain him in his working power. Since, too, 
he is mortal, this work of individual restoration cannot be 
kept up forever. If the suppy of labor-power is to be main- 
tained, the material means of bringing up children to replace 
aged workers! must be provided” (Zhe Industrial System, J. 
A. Hobson, p. 63, ¢f. also Leo XIII., On the Condition of Labor), 
This gives us the basis of the “minimum wage,” which will, 
of course, vary with different kinds of labor, that which re. 
quires a greatér exercise of physical energy or mental skill 
having a higher “ minimum.” 

But not only must wages have a physical basis, they must 
also have a moral one. Man is not a machine but a creature 
of will, and in order to get the best quantity and quality of 
production from him his will must be properly stimulated, 
An enginé driver or a compositor will require a higher sub- 
sistence wage than a general laborer, and so right up through 
the scale of industries, It is clear, then, that “the subsistence 
wages, required to maintain the existing supply of labor power, 
may be held to constitute a first charge upon the industrial 
product on behalf of labor. If there is a failure anywhere to 
provide this subsistence, the industrial system is weakened and 
diminished in productivity.” All “sweating,” however much it 
may ‘“‘ pay” the employers of unskilled labor, is undoubtedly 
a damage to the industrial organism as a whole. 

But while this “wage of subsistence” suffices to keep the 
industrial system at its present state of efficiency, it makes no 
provision for its growth. If production is to be increased in 
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quantity and quality a greater provision must be made. The 
quantity of production can be increased in two ways: first, by 
increasing the number of laborers; second, by inducing the 
existing workers to give out more productive energy. In either 
case a rise in wages will bring about the required result. 

It is the same with an increase in the quality of production. 
To evoke the finer sorts and uses of human energy we must 
have a higher standard of life and a higher rate of payment. 
** For each unit of the finer sort of productive power a higher 
price is necessary than sufficed for a ‘unit of the ruder power. 
It is partly a question of physical, partly of moral motive. 
Fine and reliable work cannot be got out of workers living 
upon a bare subsistence wage; coarse material surroundings 
and the presence of poverty do not support a nervous system 
capable of the nicer adjustments of muscle and brain involved 
in fine work of any sort; there is neither the physical stimulus 
to acquire and apply such power.” 

** If, then, a trade is to grow in quality and size, this growth 
involves a rise in price per unit of humanenergy. This is the 
real significance of the rise in rate of pay which has taken 
place in the skilled cotton trade of Lancashire during the last 
half-century, as also in many other manufactures where growth 
in volume of work has been accompanied by improved skill, 
care, regularity, and responsibility. This is the so-called ‘econ- 
omy of high wages,’ assisted, doubtless, in its mode of oper- 
ation by the organization of the workers, but primarily based 
upon the economic necessity, which is ultimately traceable to 
‘the play of physical and moral stimuli or motives operating 
upon individual workers and molding class standards of life.” 

So much then for labor, the quantity and quality of it, and 
the part it plays in the industrial system. We must now turn 
to capital and see what it should rightfully and healthfully 
claim for itself. 

Just as labor claims for itself a fund sufficient for main- 
tenance and progress, so does capital—and by capital we just 
now mean “the concrete forms of buildings, tools, machines, 
stock, etc., which assist industry, not their financiai equivalent 
or measure.” But capital and labor differ in this respect, that, 
whereas labor requires a wage of subsistence and a wage of 
progress, capital requires, in addition, the cost of initiation. 
We have to take into account the costs of bringing into exist- 
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ence this industrial system. ‘The maintenance fund of capital 
must contain a payment for the effort of saving required to 
bring into existence the forms of material capital.” 

Now, in order to induce people to save, something must 
be given them for the effort and inconvenience thereby caused ; 
to use the ordinary economic phrase, we must reward “ the 
effort of abstinence or waiting.” But this effort of abstinence 
or waiting does not fall on all alike. It is, therefore, valued 
at the maximum and not at the minimum inconvenience it 
would give to any man in the country—the inconvenience 
caused to a poor man being obviously much greater than that 
caused to a rich one. Hence it is that all saving receives the 
price which must be paid to the most expensive savers, those, 
in fact, who would not save at all unless they received, say, 
three per cent. 

Thus, for the use of capital required in the industrial sys- 
tem, two absolutely necessary payments must be made; a fund 
with minimum interest for the production and upkeep of the 
business fabric; and a further payment of interest to elicit 
capital for the quantitative and qualitative growth of that busi- 
ness. 

Lastly, we come to land. Just as in the case of labor and 
capital, there must be payments for maintenance and improve- — 
ment. A third payment, however, comes in in this case, and 
that is called rent. This must be left for later consideration. 

This, then, is the simple statement of how the industrial 
system begins, continues, and grows. Each one of the pay- 
ments made to land, capital, and labor is a strictly necessary 
cost of production. And, as we have seen, this method of 
maintenance and growth is at once quantitative and qualita- 
tive, physical and moral. 

This brings us to a further and, from the social point of 
view, 2 much more important and interesting consideration. 
The industrial system produces more than its keep; what becomes 
of the surplus? It is conceivable that the whole of the sur- 
plus product of the industrial system is capable of being dis- 
tributed and consumed in such a manner as to promote its 
increased efficiency, and that quite without any regard to the 
more human interests of society. But we know, only too well, 
that great portions of this surplus product go neither to stimu- 
late the growth and efficiency of industry itself nor, on the 
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other hand, to the promotion of the common good. We know, 
on the contrary, that large amounts of it are taken as unnec- 
essary and excessive payments which help rather to depress 
than to stimulate both the industrial and the social systems. 
To use the words of a capable English economist, ‘‘ the abuse 
or uneconomical use of the surplus product is the source of every 
sort of trouble or malady of the industrial system, and the whole 
problem of industrial reform may be conceived in terms of a truly 
economical disposal of this surplus” (The Industrial System, 
J. A. Hobson, p. 78). 

Before the rise of our modern capitalistic industry surpluses 
were relatively small, and so there remained a very small 
margin wherewith to increase industrial progress, on the one 
hand, or to pass as “unearned increment” into the hands of 
’ the landlord or financier. But now the industrial organism 
tends more and more to increase and with it the surplus mar- 
gin grows greater and greater. It must be clearly understood 
that we have no cause for complaint that great surpluses in- 
crease or that they are made productive by being applied to 
genuinely reproductive purposes, but only that so large a pro- 
portion of them are applied to unproductive and socially de- 
structive purposes. <A? present no law exists for the apportion- 
ment of such surpluses except the law of superior force. Land- 
owners, capitalists, laborers, or combinations of these, can, ex- 
actly in proportion to their strength, appropriate as unearned 
and excessive gains lumps of this surplus. It, therefore, rests 
upon us all seriously to consider any proposals which may. be 
made with a view to securing that as much as possible of this 
industrial surplus should be applied to the purposes of indus- 
trial and social progress “‘instead of passing in the shape of 
unearned income to the owners of the factors of production, 
whose activities are depressed, not stimulated, by such pay- 
ments.” 

There can be little doubt that larger and larger shares of 
“surplus” tend to pass into the hands of certain large inter- 
ests—the banker and financier, transport companies, city land 
owners, manufacturers of protected or patented goods, brewers 
and distillers, and contractors for public works; and while this 
is so these large appropriators can in no way be said to re- 
turn to the industrial system anything like proportionate ser- 
vices for what they receive—they do little to stimulate either 
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industrial or social progress. ‘‘ Among entrepreneurs the finan- 
cier or manipulator of fluid capital and of credit is at present 
in a position of such vantage that his share of the surplus is 
out of all proportion to his services. Muchof the surplus goes 
in overpayments, which check, instead of stimulating, efficiency 
and progress, while other portions of the system, especially 
the lower grades of labor, are deprived of the share needed 
to evoke, educate, and support the growing efficiency requisite 
for participation in the more rapid march of modern industry” 
(Zé. pp. 136-138). 

It now remains for us to indicate in the briefest manner 
certain ways of diverting this “surplus” into more suitable 
and productive channels. First, we have what is called the 
labor movement. This movement owed its early vigor very 
largely to the one-sided teaching of Karl Marx that “surplus,” 
while entirely due to the laborer, had been appropriated by 
the capitalist ; and that, in order to satisfy justice and redress 
the wrongs of the proletariat, this surplus must return to the 
class from which it came. But, without committing ourselves 
in any way to the Marxian fallacies, it is clear enough that 
the tremendous amount of unproductive surplus appropriated 
by the capitalists is entirely due to their strong strategical 
position, and this of itself is a quite sufficient justification of 
trades unionism and the labor movement. ‘“‘ Wherever such 
surpluses exist they form an object of attack for the labor 
movement, for since they are, ¢x hypothest, unnecessary or ex- 
cessive payments, taken by capital decause they can be got, they 
can be secured by labor in higher wages and other improve- 
ments of conditions, if labor is strong enough. . . . The 
economics of the labor movement hinge mainly upon the ex- 
istence of the (industrially and socially unproductive) ‘surplus’ 
held by the. employing class and distributed as rent, extra 
profits, or interest, fees or salaries. The whole or any part of 
it can theoretically and in practice be diverted into real wages, 
if labor is strong enough to take it” (7d. p. 206). 

This, too, can be done, as Mr. Hobson shows us, without 
any detriment to the quantity or quality of production. Nay, 
rather with great and lasting benefit to both. This is a point 
that is so fiercely and frequently debated by apologists for the 
present capitalistic system that it will be well to keep it 
clearly in view as we proceed. 
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Everything depends on the “surplus” which remains over 
when capital has taken its rightful share. If there is no 
“‘ surplus,” then, indeed, the labor movement has no economic 
basis whatever. (Nor, for the matter of that, has capitalism.) 
As things stand at present, labor is the weakest claimant for 
surplus, and the labor movement is an attempt to strengthen 
its position and so better its chances of obtaining a more 
equal share of it. So far capital has had all the best of it; 
its better organization, its abler direction, and its wealth have 
enabled it to offer a so far successful resistance to the de- 
mands of labor. Hence we find labor moving forward into 
politics, hoping here, with the help of legislative weapons, to 
strengthen its position. There is nothing necessarily socialistic 
about all this. J¢ ts simply an attempt to improve the bargain- 
ing power of the workers. “The growing disposition of trade 
unions to favor drastic land legislation, unemployed relief 
works, old-age pensions, wage-boards in sweating trades, as 
well as to promote large schemes of public education and 
public credit, is not attributable to any distinct theory of 
state functions or any preference of public to private enter- 
prise. These projects are primarily viewed in their bearing 
upon the bargaining power of the workers. Land reform will 
help to relieve congestion of the labor market; unemployed 
relief and old-age. pensions will economize the financial re- 
sources of the workers and their unions; education, poor law 
reforms, the repression of sweating conditions, will help to 
build up a more solid basis of working class organization. 
The ultimate weapon of capitalism has always been and still is 
starvation” (Ib. p. 210). 

The labor movement has, of course, other ends in view as 
well, but it is engaged at present, first and before all, in at- 
tempting to secure for itself an increased share in the surplus 
product of industry, which remains after all necessary expenses 
have been met, and is at present distributed between capital, 
land, and labor, just exactly in proportion to their respective 
abilities to demand it. 

What people seem so slow to recognize is this, that given 
a “surplus,” it is far better that a larger share of it should 
go directly to increase the quality and quantity of production, 
by being more widely and beneficially distributed throughout 
the whole sersonne/ of the industrial system, than that it should 
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be narrowly accumulated and unprofitably misused by a very 
few in order to oppress the many. Ruskin’s words have fresh 
meaning in this connection.’ “As diseased local determination 
of the blood involves depression of the general health of the 
system, all morbid local action of riches will be found ultimately 
to involve a weakening of the resources of the body politic.” 
A wise distribution of “surplus” is, therefore, the true secret 
of industrial prosperity. 

But although the labor movement has done something, and 
may yet do more, to eyualize the distribution of ‘‘ surplus,” yet, 
after all, it has been and will always be but a clumsy instru- 
ment of redress. Ft is merely an attempt to fight capital on 
its own ground and by its own methods—the method of force. 
Ls it possible that some method of assigning the surplus product, 
more equitable, regular, and conducive to industrial progress than 
the method of force, can be devised ? 

There can be no question that modern states are tending 
more and more to interfere with the working of industrial op- 
erations, with the result, and sometimes with the intention, of 
bringing about a more socially advantageous distribution of 
wealth. There are three main ways in which the State sees 
good to intervene. 

1. State regulation of industry. 

2. State operation of industry. 

3. Taxation in order to raise revenue for public consump- 
tion. 

How, then, do these interventions affect distribution ? 

1. State regulation of industry. “ This includes all legal powers 
wielded by public bodies in the contro] of the conditions of 
private industry, which have the effect of diverting what would 
otherwise figure as interest, profit, or other emoluments of the 
stronger factors of production, into wages or other expenses 
connected with improved conditions of workers.” Take, for in- 
stance, wages and arbitration boards, which have powers to de- 
termine wages, hours, or other conditions of labor. What they 
really do is to convert “unproductive surplus” into wages, 
leisure, or other benefit of the employees. And even if this 
should lead the employers to tax the consumer by raising his 
prices, yet it is found that the increased burden /fal/s mostly 
upon those incomes which are best able to bear tt, And so with 
all other industrial legislation the final effect, whether inten- 
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tional or not, is to take something from the unproductive sur- 
pluses of the capitalist and convert them into some direct bene- 
fit for those who need them most, namely, the workers, the 
consumers, or even the public at large. 

2. State operation of industry. The main effect of this is to 
convert private monopoly into public use and profit. Hence 
we notice an increasing tendency on the/part of states and 
municipalities to undertake the ownership and control of ser- 
vices of transport and communication—city lands and houses, 
mining resources and sources of industrial power, banking and 
insurance, water, gas, and other routine local services. And in 
these cases the considerations of public order are as important 
as those of public profit. What the State or municipality does 
by such operation is to socialize profits which would otherwise 
have gone to the monopolist. These profits may be socialized 
in three ways. (1) The State may continue to charge monop- 
oly prices and may use part of the surplus to pay wages of 
greater efficiency; or (2), it may lower prices and so allow the 
“surplus” to pass to the consumer; or (3), it may retain the 
surplus income for public use. In all these cases it is clear 
that “surplus” is better distributed. The question at issue is 
whether the quality and quantity of production is at the same 
time sustained or increased. As I have shown before, produc- 
tion and distribution can never be separated. At present pro- 
duction is maintained at cost of distribution. Under a Social- 
ist form of government it is contended that we should have 
distribution maintained at the expense of production. It fol- 
lows, then, that both the present capitalistic and the socialistic 
theories of industrial management are extreme. Just as the 
human organism is kept “in training” by a proper equation 
of nutrition with exercise, so should it be possible to keep the 
industrial organism “fit” by a proper equation of production 
with distribution. I contend, therefore, against Mr. Wells and 
the Socialists that the function of the State is in the main 
neither to produce nor to distribute, but to ensure that a proper 
and socially health-maintaining balance is preserved between 
production and distribution. The State should never allow the 
individual capitalist to become glutted with surplus profit; nor, 
on the other hand, should it allow him to practice industrial 
asceticism to such an extent as to become too weak to sustain 
a normal standard of productive energy. The State should in- 
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terfere by all means, but that it should, except in extreme and 
obviously necessary cases, carry its interference to the extreme 
of appropriation is wholly inadvisable. In so far as the taking 
over of certain specific industrial operations—such, for instance, 
as the services of transport and communication—is necessary to 
national order and convenience, it should be carried out; but 
beyond that, no! Where the “unproductive surplus” of any 
individual capitalist increases to such an extent as to become 
a public menace it should be subjected to an automatically in- 
creasing burden of taxation. And this brings me to the third 
and last and most effective method of State interference. 

“ All property is due to the efforts of individuals, and belongs 
by right to them. But the State, organized by individuals for 
their joint protection, must have such income as is required to 
perform this service. For this purpose, aud this alone, tt must 
be empowered to invade the property and incomes of individuals, 
and take by taxation what is necessary.”’ The first bald state- 
ment of the right of the State to tax ‘‘ surplus” in proportion 
to its ability to bear such taxation sounds like Socialism pure 
and simple, but a closer analysis of the statement will disclose 
in ita warp and woof of complementary and not antagonistic 
principles. All production must rightly have as its first inten- 
tion the increased efficiency of individual life. Whatever rights 
the State has or acquires are entirely subsidiary to this. The 
State is for the individual, not the individual for the State. 
The State is merely intended to help the individual to self- 
determination, per se movens, as the Scholastics put it, and not 
motum ab alio. Men, at any rate. for the most part, are not 
meant to live alone; for attempting to do so they are more 
likely to turn into beasts than angels. Man, then, lives in so- 
ciety, because society should help rather than hinder him in 
his progress towards self-realization. Society, then, not for it- 
self, but only for the benefit of the individual, should be able 
to maintain itself in a progressively efficient condition, and in 
order to do this it must unceasingly receive, as we saw before, 
in the case of land, capital, and labor, a wage sufficient for its 
upkeep and growth. Socialists, finding that a few individuals 
have accumulated and misused the surplus fruits of production, 
have roundly denounced what they call Individualism as a 
wholly vicious principle, and have gone to the opposite extreme 
of crying out for a complete State appropriation of all the in- 
VOL, XCI.—21 
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struments of production and exchange. The problem of dis- 
tribution is entirely unsolved by their theories and the whole 
Christian principle of voluntary self-determination abandoned 
at a stroke. Man becomes a mechanical cog-wheel in an en- 
tirely deterministic society. Against such theories no protest 
can be too strong. But while protesting we must not forget 
that the private accumulation of immense wealth by the very 
few, instead of its widespread distribution, is a thing almost as 
bad as Socialism itself. 

How, then, are we to find a better way? Our first inten- 
tion is to give to every man in the State a free opportunity to 
realize his individuality to its utmost capacity. He must be 
placed, in fact, at the outset of his manhood, in a position of 
unhampered opportunity, economic, physical, intellectual, moral. 
He must have, according to his capacity, the best start that 
home, health, education, and religion can give him. As things 
are at present a very, very few young men can get this 
chance. Our business here is not with the Church and the 
interior life of the soul. Man lives in society, and the State is 
the concrete expression of what society can or cannot do for 
him. If the great unnecessary wrongs of our civilization are 
to be redressed, even in part, the State must be equipped to 
this end. Individualism, self-regarding, materialistic, and ace 
cumulative, has acquired such enormous economic power to 
perpetuate itself and all the evils that spring from it that the 
only earthly power capable of coping with it is the State. But 
the State must have as its end not the intention of abolishing 
individualism itself, but that of restraining this enormous abuse 
of it. What then is the State to do? In a word, it is to tax 
unproductive surplus according to its ability to bear taxation. 

Unfortunately the two schools of thought, the capitalistic 
and socialistic, which have so far discussed this question of 
taxing surplus, have given us more heat than light upon the 
subject. The Socialists are so extreme in their doctrines, and 
the Capitalists so frankly mammonistic. Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
for instance, contends that “directive ability” is the main- 
spring of production, and that the only real incentive to “‘ di- 
rective ability ” is the possibility of colossal profit. Take away 
this incentive, directive ability will droop and disappear, pro- 
duction will diminish, and consequently employment, and the 
ensuing state of affairs, will be far worse than anything known at 
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the present time. The simple answer to this is that the colos- 
sal profit gainer is, in the majority of cases, not the man of 
“directive ability,’”’ as I so plainly showed in my last paper, 
he is a “sleeper” and not a “worker.” And even if he is a 
worker the quality of his productive work is useless if not 
positively harmful. In the financial sense of the terms, it is 
so often the fools that invent and the rogues that profit by 
their inventions. There is no necessary connection between 
profit and directive ability, at any rate between it and the kind 
of directive ability which controls and stimulates the best 
quality of production. As Mr. Wells puts it: “Let us con- 
sider some of the commoner methods of getting rich. There 
is first the selling of rubbish for money, exemplified by the 
great patent medicine fortunes and the fortunes achieved by 
the debasement of journalism, the sale of !prize-competition 
magazines, and the like; next there is the forestalling, the 
making of “corners” in such commodities as corn, nitrates, 
borax, and the like; then there is the capture of what the 
Americans call “franchises,” securing at low terms, by ex- 
pedients that usually will not bear examination, the right to 
run some profitable public service for private profit, which would 
be better done by public hands; then there are the various 
more or less complex financial operations, watering stock, “‘ re- 
constructing,” ‘‘sharing out” the ordinary shareholder, which 
transfer the savings of the common, struggling person to the 
financial magnate. A// the activities in this list are more or less 
anti-social (and for this reason truly unproductive), yet it is by 
practising them that the greatest successes of recent years have 
been achieved. Fortunes of a second rank have no doubt 
been made by building up manufactures and industries of 
various types by persons who have known how to buy labor 
cheap, organize it well, and sell its produce dear; but even in 
these cases the social advantage of the new product is often 
largely discounted by the labor conditions. It is impossible 
indeed, directly one faces current facts, to keep up the argu- 
ment of the public good achieved by men under the incentive 
of gain and the necessity of that incentive to progress and 
economic development. 

‘One can only appeal,” Mr. Wells proceeds, “to the in- 
telligent reader to use his own personal observation upon the 
people about him. Everywhere he will see the property owner 
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doing nothing, the profit-seeker busy with unproductive efforts, 
with the writing of advertisements, the misrepresentation of 
goods, the concoction of plausible prospectus, and the extrac- 
tion of profits from the toils of others, while the real necessary 
work of the world—I don’t mean the labor and toil only, but 
the intelligent direction, the real planning, designing, and in- 
quiry, the management and evolution of ideas and methods— 
is, in the enormous majority of cases, done by salaried in- 
dividuals, working either for fixed wage and the hope of in- 
crements having no proportional relation to the work done, or 
for a wage varying within definite limits” (¥., pp. 95-6, 98). 
Having demonstrated, then, that the enormous unproduc- 
tive surpluses so common at the present time are neither nec- 
essary for the individual good of the gainer, nor for the social 
good of the State, nor for the preservation of a high quality 
and quantity of production—nay, on the contrary, that these 
excessive surpluses work infinite harm to every individual in 
the State—we may go on to examine with care the possibili- 
ties for an equitable scheme by which these surpluses should 
be taxed in proportion to their ability to bear such taxation. 
It must be continually borne in mind that whatever taxation 
be imposed by the State upon large unproductive surpluses, 
this taxation has no other end in view than the increase both 
of the quality and quantity of production. As I said before, 
just as right nutrition is the size gua non of good training, so 
is right production the sine gua non of a healthy industrial or 
national organism. As things are at present, the capitalistic 
factor of the industrial organism is so strong that, by its very 
position, it can forcibly take more than its share of surplus, 
and this of course at the expense of the weaker factor, labor. 
Then, again, the State, which exists in order to uphold and 
protect all those general interests which its individual mem- 
bers have in common, may, without injustice, take from capi- 
talistic surplus, so long as it does no detriment to the indus- 
trial organism as a whole nor to any of its factors, sufficient to 
keep itself fit and strong enough to perform all its. proper 
functions. Lastly, it must take no more than capital can bear; 
that is to say, capital must only be deprived of such surplus 
as would prevent it by excess from maintaining its fullest out- 
put of productive energy and growth, just as a man in train- 
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ing may be beneficially deprived of things that militate against 
his “ fitness.” 

The whole argument of this paper, from its ‘comparative 
newness, may seem a little strange, theoretic, and unreal, but 
I think that the reader, after exercising himself in it a little, 
will gradually become convinced of its extreme and practical 
simplicity. If the equity of this surplus taxation is once per- 
ceived, its practical application will soon follow. At present 
people are so afraid of that word Socialism, that any, even 
the mildest, suggestion of State interference is labelled with 
it at once. But the whole controversy is raging between ex- 
tremes. There must be some workable and just mean be- 
tween the present unhampered license which is permitted to 
any one with “money” to do what he will with his own, no 
matter what the social or industrial consequences, and the op- 
posite Socialist vision of a State owning all the means of pro- 
duction and exchange. Such a scheme as here laid down in 
the rough seems to be such a mean. Its economic doctrines 
are already accepted as unexceptionable by reputable econo- 
mists and social reformers, and having thus barely introduced 
them I must recommend those who wish to study them further 
to read for themselves Mr. J. A. Hobson’s Jndustrial System. 
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BY HELEN HAINES. 
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a2 aia T is something to have relieved one’s mind of a 
: three years’ contract for engine oil, and the 
General Superintendent of the Atlantic and 
Western, thinking over his decision, had found 
@ it good. 

Now that General Manager Catesby was at Hot Springs, 
and it was round house gossip he might never return, a feeling 
almost of omnipotency took possession of Roger, Eldredge. 

The contract had gone to the Universal Oil Company. He 
was surprised, therefore, to see beside his breakfast plate, a 
day or two after the papers had been signed, an envelope with 
the superscription of the oil company in the upper left corner. 
Omnipotency is not open to correspondence after the fat, and 
Eldredge’s frown, as he tore the letter open, plainly indicated 
annoyance, 

“That looks as though it should have gone to your office,” 
his wife explained, half-apologetically. 

Roger, with a grumbling “I had hoped this matter was 
settled,” began to read; but Mrs. Eldredge, watching him, as 
she kept the maid busy supplying his needs, was relieved to 
see his brow clear. 

When they were alone he asked suddenly: “‘ The boy isn’t 
about, is he?” 

‘‘He is out long ago, over in the meadow picking bluets ; 
do you want him?” 

**I don’t wish him to hear just now. Seymour, of the Uni- 
versal Oil Company, is sending him a pony.” 

‘Seymour! Why, Roger, he scarcely knows the child 

“It is a compliment to me, my dear,” said Roger with a 
gratified smile. ‘‘ We have given Seymour’s company a big oil 
contract—one of the things Catesby left to me when he went 
away.” 
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Mrs. Eldredge grew thoughtful, and there was a moment’s 
pause before she said: ‘‘ Of course, Roger, we couldn’t accept 
such a present, if you were just giving this contract.’ 

“Edith, I said we had given it.” Roger looked a little 
impatient. ‘‘ Seymour might have sent me cigars, or a case of 
champagne, they often do. You wouldn’t want him to send 
that sort of gift to the boy?” he asked playfully, his good 
humor restored with a second cup of coffee. 

**No—o”; said his wife absently. Roger laughed, and she 
added more positively: ‘‘Don’t be absurd, dear, I am in 
earnest. Somehow the other things are not so tangible; while 
a pony is an ever present reminder of something.” 

Eldredge pushed his plate aside and looked across the 
table at his wife. His voice, too, was positive, as he an- 
swered: ‘‘ Well, Edith, the pony is being shipped to-morrow. 
I could wire Seymour not to send it; but what possible differ- 
ence can it make? Even if a man in my position always refuses 
to receive gifts, every one thinks he takes them. Why, look 
at Catesby! He owns stock in the Universal, and is going off 
for a six months’ cruise with its president.” 

‘*But Mr. Catesby is a rich man. Everybody associates 
him with yachts and Hot Springs and other luxuries.” 

“Most people associate him with the Atlantic and West- 
ern; but, while I admit he’s made a good thing out of it, 
there isn’t any reason why he shouldn’t. I certainly would, if 
I were in his place”; and Roger closed the discussion by 
rising from the table, linking his wife’s arm in his, as together 
they stepped through one of the long dining-room windows 
on to the porch. 

There, in the early June sunshine, a sweet picture was 
framed by the honeysuckle vines—a trim lawn sloped gently 
to a brook, spanned by a rustic bridge, and on the other side, 


in the midst of a wide meadow covered with bluets, stood a 


little lad, his wide-brimmed straw hat hanging by its elastic, 
his hands and the basket on his arm filled with the flowers 
he was still picking; and, with the tenderness prompted by 
the loving pride of possession, Eldredge took his wife in his 
arms and kissed her gently. 

They were interrupted by a cheery voice calling inside the 
house, a voice whose owner was evidently dear and expected, 
for Roger turned to the window with a welcome for his friend, 
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John Hatton, and Edith picked a fragrant sprig of honey- 
suckle to decorate him. 

Hatton submitted, but laughed. ‘‘Oh, you can’t escape a 
chiding by any such blandishments. I’m late enough as it is, 
Mother fairly pushed me out of the house. But you, Edith, 
are responsible for the Acting General Manager, and he is not 
setting his subordinates a very good example this morning.” 

“‘Acting General Manager?” Roger questioned nervously. 
**What do you mean, Jack?” 

“Oh, come, you know very well Catesby’s much worse off 
than is admitted, and this leave is preparatory to his resigning 
altogether. It’s confidently expected, Madam Edith, your hus- 
band is to be made Acting General Manager.” 

_ “Splendid!” cried Edith; but added: ‘‘ Poor Mr. Catesby.” 

Roger made no comment, but glanced over his shoulder at 
the dining-room clock. “Time’s up, John, we must. hustle 
down.” 

Mrs. Eldredge followed the men out through the hall to 
the open front door. ‘I must go too and tell the boy about 
the pony; get Roger to tell you, Jack, about the pony,” she 
called after them. 

Edith stood and watched the men as they walked away; 
the tall, nervous figure of her husband, his blue eyes alert and 
eager, his blond head slightly held forward, as if searching 
for that material advancement on which his heart was set; 
and the straight, well-knit man at his side, in whose calm 
gray eyes dwelt ideals, saved from an indefinite fulfillment by 
a kindly twinkle of humor. They had been boyhood and col- 
lege friends, and their first work together had been on the 
Lumberton, a road of eighty miles or so, mulcted by a long 
and dishonest receivership. Inside of two years, by hard work 
and stringent economies, they had made it pay a small divi- 
dend to its stockholders. This road had become a division of 
the Atlantic and Western, and the men on it had been pro- 
moted gradually to the main line. Hatton had not married, 
but lived with his widowed mother. He was the godfather 
of the Eldredges’ only child, and the tie which united the 
friends was very close. 

“*}¥ didn’t tell Edith my other bit of news,” said Hatton, 
as he and Roger walked on briskly to their offices, ‘for I 
know how it will distress her to leave the home; but have 
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you heard the talk of our general offices being moved to New 
York ?” 

“Yes”; Roger replied. ‘It would be a great thing for us.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” answered his friend firmly. ‘‘ It’s 
poor business; the expense is great, and we only reach tide- 
water through pure connection, so there’s no reason for it.” 

“But every road, including our rival the Midland, now has 
general offices in New York.” 

‘* Perhaps that accounts for the lax discipline on most of 
them. It’s not the desirability of being in New York that 
makes the move necessary, but it’s the desirability of being 
near the ticker that has affected all of us.” 

‘*T can’t see why a man shouldn’t use his knowledge ofrail- 
way affairs to make a quiet turn or two,” retorted Eldredge. 

“Ah, if it were only his knowledge of actual business ; but 
since he is buying or selling stock for purely fictitious reasons, 
it’s all wrong; and I’m surprised to hear you’ve been taken 
in by the apparent speciousness of the newer dispensation.” 

‘* This comes naturally from you,” laughed Eldredge good- 
humoredly, “‘ your father wouldn’t take a railroad pass when 
he was President of the Transylvania Central—said he couldn’t 
complain of anything if he accepted favors.” 

Hatton smiled; ‘‘I don’t mean to be quixotic, Roger; I 
mean to be honest; and I hope to stay so. But men no older 
than you and I know the real railroad man is now an almost 
extinct mpneien, found wind on the sidings, for Wall Street 
owns us.” 

“Oh, you’re old- fashioned, Jack,” Roger said easily ; “ it’s 
a day of big things, and you mustn’t forget that.” 

‘‘Maybe so, maybe so—but what about the Pony? Was it 
a pony Edith said?” 

Eldredge explained. 

**Of course, Roger, you won’t touch it.” 

‘*Good Lord, man!” cried Eldredge, somewhat nettled, 
**the contract was made-and signed before I ever heard of a 
“pony.” 

‘** Still you must have known Catesby is a stockholder in 
the Universal ?” 

“Certainly, but that fact didn’t influence me—not a little 
bit; and the results of the U. O. Co.’s tests—we’ve been 
making tests on the line for two months, and I’ve been keep- 
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ing close tab on the reports—showed up so much better than 
those of any competing company, and for the class of oil their 
prices are really lower. Look here, Jack, you can give me 
pointers on traffic any day, but when it comes to my part of 
the business—” 

“You'd like me to mind mine,” laughed Hatton; and, their 
differences forgotten, the two friends parted at their offices. 

Seymour’s gift soon arrived, and the little creature became 
one of the family. Hatton never again referred to the pro- 
priety of Roger’s accepting the pony, and if Edith sometimes 
had a return of her old misgivings, she said nothing to her 
husband. She could not but be happy in the delight of her 
little son over his new acquisition, and, as the summer days 
flew by, in her husband’s pride in the boy’s fearless horseman- 
ship, for the child had learned at once to ride, as children do 
when furnished early with a mount. 

So far as Roger was concerned, there had not been any- 
thing to discuss, but he was relieved that the actual arrival of 
the pony had checked any further expression of such absurd 
quibbling. Then, too, as Hatton’s prophecy had come true, 
and Roger had been made Acting General Manager, the summer 
months had proved to be the busiest of his life. He had 
worked hard and unceasingly, desirous of making a record, so 
when Mr. Catesby’s leave had expired, and his resignation 
should be made public, Roger would be the only practical 
choice for his successor. 

Summer had given way to autumn, when Eldredge took 
advantage of an inspection trip, he had begun some two hun- 
dred miles up the line, to examine on his own account unde- 
veloped coal and oil properties between the A. and W. and 
its paralleling rival, the Midland. It had necessitated a day’s 
detour on horseback; in the late afternoon he returned to 
inspect his car shops, and a telegram from Hatton, that had 
come during ‘his absence, was handed to him. 

The Master Mechanic, to whom -he was talking, saw him 
go white, and for an instant lose his accustomed self-control. 
But he soon spoke urgently: “My son has been injured, and 
I must leave at once. If 105 is in, get her ready, while I try 
the telephone.” 

There was but little comfort to be derived from the long 
distance, which only confirmed the news in the telegram. It 
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was supposed that the child, riding the pony, had gone out to 
a grade crossing, to watch his father’s special go by the after- 
noon before; that the animal had become frightened as the 
train approached, had partly thrown its rider, then rolled with 
him into a ditch by the roadside. Searching parties had been 
out all night, and in the morning had found the child uncon- 
scious, possibly dying. The maimed pony had been shot. 

Up and down the line orders went—“ Right of way for 
105.” Eldredge, knowing the engine, and sure of the sympathy 
of his men, saw there was yet a chance to cheat time. He 
sank into the fireman’s seat, with a silent signal to his engineer, 
and the engine leaped forward, flashing along the track, as a 
meteor shoots through the sky. Crouched in his corner, Roger 
sat with face set and stern, living over again every precious 
moment of the little life of his child. His eyes pierced the 
growing darkness, as if to read its secrets, but whirling by, 
silent and black, it gave no sign. Night fell, and the great 
searchlight flooded the track ahead, revealing flying mileposts, 
halting trains. From time to time the yawning fire box at 
his feet opened to take into its hungry maw the coal poured in 
by the sweating fireman; the indicator of the steam-gauge 
climbed up and up. Occasionally there was a short panting 
stop for water and fuel; and once a telegram was handed in, 
on which were the words—‘ No change.” 

Roger winced, and crushed the paper in his hand. He 
thought of Edith alone with sorrow—alone, perhaps, with 
death. ‘‘ Ah, no; not that!” he groaned aloud, “not death!” 

The engineer, anticipating an order, looked across, but, 
seeing the motionless figure, understood. 

Gray and chill the dawn came softly. Eldredge shivered. 
Like some great bird, brooding on her nest, it hovered, then 
settled on a waking world. 

As they reached the city, at the grade crossing nearest 
his home, a red flag hung across the track. On the roadside 
a buggy waited, a grim and silent man holding the horse’s 
head. It was John Hatton, and Roger knew, by the pity in 
his eyes, that death had won, 
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II, 


Near the market-place lie the modern gardens of Hesperides. 
Its golden fruit falls readily enough to those who, daring 
opportunity, snatch it from its guardians; but those who bear 
the weight of the world—its poverty, its misery—can watch 
only from afar the ingathering. 

With the removal of the A. and W.’s general offices to New 
York, and in his capacity as Catesby’s successor, Eldredge 
had reached his opportunity. The passing years had more than 
justified his appointment, for the business of the road had 
more than doubled under his far-seeing management; and 
Roger, too, had profited, as Catesby had before him, until he 
had reached a position far in advance of his dreams in simpler 
days. Indeed, many of the chances to make money had 
seemed so obvious, that he felt he had not yet tried his 
mettle. : 

There had been that little diversion of a new branch line 
through timber land, acquired by Roger, and where new towns 
now were building; and that block of stock, presented by a 
railway supply company to Edith, which had enabled him to 
purchase more cheaply for the needs of the road than if 
forced to buy in the open market. Then there was a sale of 
twenty miles of light rail to the Pickering Lumber Company, 
with its great mills on the A. and W., when Eldredge, as well 
as the scrap dealers. through whom the purchase was made, 
had received a handsome commission. Always there was the 
stock market with its fascinating fluctuations. But each round 
of the ladder surmounted, only served to show a prospect more 
alluring, and Eldredge soon hoped to command sufficient re- 
sources to develop the coal and oil lands lying in that rough 
country between the A. and W. and their great rival, the Mid- 
land—lands that he had examined on that dreadful day which 
he had trained himself to forget. The way to accomplish this 
dear project was not yet clear, but Roger had grown to have 
faith in his star—in his ability to “‘ make it all up to Edith,” — 
as he epitomized it. 

In memory alone Edith seemed to move, to live, life hav- 
ing become a dim unreality. While she flitted through it 
gracefully enough, playing her part, cultivating at Roger’s re- 
quest its social side, where it would best benefit his career, 
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she constantly viewed the rewards with suspicion, fearing to 
taste the fruit tossed into her lap by her husband’s generous 
hand, lest she should find it had already suffered blight. 

One of the privileges of wealth is its ability to command 
the price of genius. From photographs, a golden curl, a 
mother’s story told with its heartbreak, the great artist Edith 
had commissioned to paint her boy’s portrait, had taken his 
cue. The result had been an inspiration. Mrs, Eldredge had 
hung it in a room she sadly called the “‘ play-room,” where it 
became the only object. Here she still kept a few of her child’s 
faded books and belongings; here she had furnished with 
comfortable chairs and some reminders of the happy past. It 
sometimes seemed all that was left to her, for Roger was pre- 
occupied, and the house often filled with guests—new friends, 
for there seemed no time for the old intimacies. Even John 
Hatton, who had also moved to New York as Eldredge’s Traffic 
Manager, no longer ran in for an informal chat. The com- 
plexities of a fashionable city house barred the door, and the 
increasing formality bored him.. He remembered the anniver- 
saries dear to the mother heart, but Edith rarely saw him, and 
heard of him chiefly through his business meetings with her 
husband. 

To Hatton’s honest conservatism the changes wrought by 
the years had meant not only the loss of this intimacy, but 
the subversion of the old order of railroading; and he often 
found himself wondering when, according to the standards of 
the new, he should be weighed and found wanting. 

That time came when Eldredge, comparing month by month 
the published reports of the Midland, saw that his company’s 
showing was unsatisfactory. He felt that the rival road was 
getting their business, and although somewhat uncertain as to 
the cause of the falling off in traffic, knew the situation de- 
manded some change. 

The explanation he sought came to him in an interview 
he had in his car when he was up the line on a business trip 
with Pickering, the manager and chief owner of the Pickering 
Lumber Company. 

In response to Roger’s perfunctory: “‘ Well, Mr. Pickering, 
how’s business?” the mill man responded with an acid attack 
on the policy of the A. and W.’s Traffic Manager in holding 
up rates. 
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“Why, Mr. Eldredge,” he said, “if Hatton had cut that 
rate only forty cents a thousand, we’d had that big contract 
with the Manganese Dock Co.—three hundred million feet it 
amounted to—and the A. and W.’d gotten every foot of it! 
Three hundred million feet!’’ he added impressively. 

‘Who did get it?” asked Eldredge. 

‘* Peyton and Brooks.” 

‘Well they have two mills on our road and ship over the 
A. and W.” 

“You'll get less’n a hundred cars of it and only a fifty-mile 
haul on that; the Midland’s seen to all that, through their new 
short line to Peyton’s Siding,” growled Pickering. ‘‘ Why, look 
here, Mr. Eldredge, we’ve got six mills on your road, and we’re 
good customers of yours, but you folks don’t appreciate it. 
You don’t do a thing to help us. This ain’t the first time 
we've lost a big contract, because your traffic people have got 
their eyes glued to the published tariff. I’m thinking we’d best 
extend that twenty miles of track we’ve got out to Pickering 
Mills, and connect up with the Midland; it’s only fifteen miles 
across there, and the Midland would sell us rails a sight cheap- 
er’n you did.” 

Roger soon disabused Pickering’s mind that he feared any 
such threat, but the mention of the Pickering Mills Branch, in 
this connection, caught his attention, and there opened out 
before him the possibility of realizing his cherished project in 
this little lumber road. If it were not extended south to the 
Midland, but southwest to the great city of Richburg, which 
the Midland had made, it would tap that coal and oil country. 
But Roger put his vision aside for future reference, and having 
shown his interest in the industrial development of the Picker- 
ing lumber business, by a suggestion that Mrs. Eldredge had 
some money lying idle which he would. like to invest, Picker- 
ing’s wrath cooled; and as #e needed the money for expansion 
and improvements he gladly accepted Roger’s offer. 

‘Come in to see me, Mr. Pickering,” Roger said, as they 
parted at Pickering Mills Junction,” the next time you find the 
tariff more than business will stand, and I will see if I can get 
our people to let up on you a bit.” 

The results of this meeting were momentous and far-reach- 
ing in their effect upon the fortunes of all concerned. First 
there was a “concession” in rates to the Pickering Lumber 
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Company, of which that concern’s rivals knew nothing. Then 
there came the incorporation of the Pickering Mills Railway, 
as a separate company; this became the lever by which El- 
dredge achieved his plan. The third effect followed a short 
conference Roger had with his old friend and Traffic Manager, 
John Hatton. 

‘*Look here, John,” said the General Manager, when they 
met in his office, and after they had indulged in personalities 
fora few moments. ‘Look here, John, aren’t you a trifle old- 
fashioned in your business methods? Our balance sheets, com- 
pared with the Midland’s, are making a poor showing the past 
six months. For instance, I happen to know that the Picker- 
ing Lumber Co. would have shipped three hundred million feet 
of lumber our way recently, if you’d shaved the price a bit.” 

Hatton looked at Eldredge questioningly; and for a second 
gray eyes met blue. ‘‘ You know the rates, Roger, as well as 
I do,” said Hatton. 

“We're not playing choo-choos, John; we are running a 
big railroad for what there is in it; and you are Traffic Man- 
ager to get the business.” 

‘* But the Pickering Lumber Co. can afford to pay the reg- 
ular rates,” argued Hatton; “if we shave on them, there’s just 
as good reason to shave on the Amalgamated Iron Co. and 
the Central Oil Co. and the Western Wheat Growers and the—” 

‘* Never mind their names,” interrupted Roger angrily, pound- 
ing his fist on his desk. ‘‘ You understand me, once for all, 
Hatton; get the business—that’s what you’re here for!” 

A momentary silence followed this explosion. ‘‘ And, El- 
dredge, you understand me, once for all, I’ll never cut a cent 
on the regular rates.” 

As Hatton, with a quiet ‘‘Good-morning,” left the office, 
Roger shrugged his shoulders. He knew his friend, and well 
understood he had spoken his final word, and that his resigna- 
tion would follow shortly; but the old associations tugged at 
his heartstrings, and he felt he could not sacrifice the old 
friendship, however much they might differ in their business 
point of view. 

To meet this difficulty, it was necessary to consult the At- 
lantic & Western’s President, and after laying the matter before 
him, it was decided to offer Hatton the Company’s new land 
agency, with a title of Engineer of Land, and a somewhat 
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higher salary. Hatton’s obstructive policy would be eliminated 
and the position of Traffic Manager offered to the Midland’s 
shrewd General Freight Agent, whom Eldredge vaguely char- 
acterized as a “ hustler.” 

But the person to whom Roger most dreaded to speak of 
this change was his wife, and he broached the subject with 
considerable finesse one opera night as they waited in the play- 
room for their motor. 

Edith took the news silently for a moment, then she ree 
marked gravely: ‘I can’t fancy your side-tracking him in that 
way.” 

‘*How queerly you look at things, Edith,” her husband re- 
plied indignantly. ‘‘ We're promoting him. He will get a larger 
salary, and nothing like as hard work.” 

‘*But why does he resign his present position?” persisted 
Edith. “You said when you became General Manager and 
made Jack Traffic Manager the Midland would have to work 
to get any business at all.” ; 

‘‘What I said then would be true now if John wasn’t so 
stiff on his rates. As it is, the Midland is getting our business,”’ 

Edith looked perplexed. “But I thought all the roads 
agreed on rates. 

“Certainly they agree! I can’t go into details, my dear; 
but you’ve often seen the sign, ‘Liberal Discounts to Large 
Consumers’; in other words, the people who buy the most, 
should get more privileges than those who buy little.” Roger 
picked up an evening paper and scanned the reports of the 
stock market. 

**But the railroads do not advertise their discounts,” rea- 
soned Edith, ‘‘ and what becomes of the small shipper, Roger?” 

Eldredge, deep in his newspaper, did not answer, and his 
wife sat looking dreamily into the slumbering wood fire, think- 
ing how far away seemed that meadow by the rippling water, 
and the little child standing in the midst of the bluets. 

**I wonder what John thinks of it,’”’ Mrs. Eldredge said, re- 
turning to the subject, as she and her husband were being 
carried swiftly down town. 

Eldredge gave an indulgent sigh. He was sorry he had 
opened the subject, for he had looked forward to an evening’s 
diversion, and found Edith somewhat exigeante. ‘‘Oh, John is 
old-fashioned in his ideas. He seems to have no conception 
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of the magnitude of a great corporation’s business. He thinks 
we’re working still on the old Lumberton.” 

“Oh, Roger, I wish you were,” cried his wife wistfully. 
“‘Those were dear happy days. I am afraid we have left for- 
ever our Garden of Eden; and if we tried to enter again, we 
would find at the gate the Angel of the Flaming Sword. No; 
we couldn’t go back,” she added sadly. ‘I wonder whether 
John Hatton could.” 

“You've such fanciful ideas sometimes, Edith. Looking 
back over the past years, I think my life compares very favor- 
ably in usefulness with Hatton’s. What has he done for his 
neighbor? Why doesn’t he turn his money over? He’s had 
a big salary for years! Look at the A. and W. under my man- 
agement! And what does John do for the poor? I have yet 
to see his name on a subscription list. You know my list of 
charities—and when I’m richer I’ll increase them. Wait until 
I am president of one of the biggest systems of roads in the 
country—and I will be some day—” 

**I hope so, dear, since it is what you are working for,” 
replied Edith gently, but the door of the limousine opened 
and she was silenced. 


III, 


Roger’s first move towards perfecting his project, was his 
quiet withdrawal from the Pickering Lumber Company. In the 
division of interests he retained, as his share, the line of twenty 
miles, known as the Pickering Mills Railway which extended 
southwest from the Atlantic and Western towards the Midland. 
This arrangement satisfied the lumber company, whose business 
had increased enormously since the freight reductions had been 
made, and Eldredge agreed to handle their logs for what it was 
costing them. For president of this short line he selected 
one of the former mill superintendents, whose chief qualification 
for the position was gratitude. 

Then, piece by piece, Eldredge secured options on those 
large tracts of rich, undeveloped lands between the A. and W. 
and the Midland. 

The preliminary surveys toward Richburg aroused conster- 
nation in the Midland camp, and the feeling of bitterness be- 
tween the paralleling lines increased when the A. and W., sup- 
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posed to be backing the scheme, was warned to keep out of 
Midland territory. 

Eldredge could not refrain from an astute smile, as he 
watched the course of Midland Common, which, at all times a 
highly speculative stock, was responding, as he anticipated, to 
these new influences brought to bear upon it; and he knew 
the time was now ripe to present his plans to the well-known 
banking firm he had selected. 

‘*Building one road, while stepping on the toes of another, 
is not altogether a satisfactory proposition,” was the wary 
answer to Roger’s opening remarks. 

But Roger was not discouraged. He was certain of the 
commercial value of his proposition, and certain of the men 
whose co-operation he sought. For years he had awaited this 
moment of brilliant efflorescence under appreciative eyes. He 
patiently unfolded his plan, which was to form a syndicate to 
finance the extension of the Pickering Mills Road. He told 
just what he would provide in the way of franthise, survey, 
right of way. Just what percentage of the stock of the new 
company he would expect, what participation in the under- 
writing of the bonds. He had not brought with him either 
plans or estimates, but he produced a small map, which, while 
not drawn to scale, gave an adequate idea of the position of 
the rival lines. 

‘This Pickering Mills Railway,” he said, “is already built 
a distance of twenty miles southwest from our line. But if we 
announce a plan to extend it into Richburg—the Midland’s 
city—Midland Common will jump quickly; and after that an- 
nouncement, should the A. and W. determine upon a radical 
reduction in freight rates, it would assist the slump tremen- 
dously.” i 

There was no doubt now that Roger’s proposals had aroused 
interest. ‘‘So, beside the financing, the building of this new 
line, your idea is that this syndicate might make a quick turn 
in Midland securities ?’’ he was asked. 

‘*No”; Eldredge replied positively, ‘‘ this speculation should 
place the means at our disposal to buy in control of Midland 
before the Midland people discover what has happened.” 

- “ What then?” 

“After my directors have had time to realize their posi- 

tion, to consolidate the- rival systems.” 
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* Ah—h! So not the Atlantic and Western, but yeu, Mr. 
Eldredge, own this Pickering Mills Road!” 

Roger smiled assent. He knew that he had won.. “ The 
coal and oil are well worth development,” he explained; “but 
if we succeed, the building into Richburg—” he shrugged 
doubtfully. 

‘Hardly necessary. We must congratulate you upon the 
. ability with which you have handled this proposition. Our 
success”—the head of the banking house smiled contentedly 
—“ will be due to your foresight.” 

‘Say, rather,” rejoined Roger with affable humility, “to 
your wide experience in the market, and my presentation of 
salable wares.” 

The heavy selling of Midland Common, which began almost 
immediately after the syndicate plans were perfected, was ap- 
parently justified, when the newspapers announced a serious 
rate war between the rival lines. The knowledge, too, that a new 
line into Richburg had been surveyed through their most prof- 
itable territory, made the Midland clique heavy sellers of their 
own stock. Heretofore they had found no difficulty in buying 
back their short sales at a satisfactory profit; but now, when 
they felt the decline had gone far enough, they were amazed to 
find the stock reacting buoyantly. Their brokers, receiving 
orders to change front, found Midland Common advancing more 
rapidly than it had declined; and the Midland crowd were dis- 
mayed when they learned the stock sold by them had passed out 
of their hands, and with it the control of the road—the syndi- 
cate, of which Eldredge was a partner, held a majority of the 
shares. 

When the Atlantic and Western directors were in a suffi- 
ciently receptive frame of mind, Eldredge placed before them 
the plan to merge the long-contending rival lines. He was 
careful to point out to them the advantages that would result 
if his scheme were effected; but the men who controlled the 
A. and W. were not long in realizing that the governing spirit 
of this new consolidation must be their former General Manager, 
backed as he was by one of the strongest exponents of the 
modern school of finance. 

Absorbed in these responsibilities Roger had been workirg 
early and late. He felt a pang of compunction, now that suc- 
cess was assured, over his neglect of his wife, who had lingered 
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on in the city, worried over his haggard face and unstrung nerves, 
hoping the summer months would bring a respite and a little 
of their former companionship. 

Flushed and triumphant, he hurried home to tell Edith of 
the results of the meeting before she should see the news in 
any of the evening papers. He found her before their boy’s 
portrait, finishing the arrangement of some wild flowers, the 
lonely mother heart tenderly relighting the fires of its love be- 
fore its sacred shrine. 

Edith looked up as her husband entered the play-room. 

“‘T’ve won the day, Edith,” he cried. ‘I’ve been made 
President of the Consolidated Lines.” 

She came back from the silent places, where her soul had 
been wandering, and as she finished her simple task, the haras- 
sing encroachments of their lives never before had seemed so 
cruel. She turned with a stifled sigh, for she knew it was a 
time for congratulation. ‘I know I should be very proud of 
you, dear,” she said with an effort. She sat on the arm of 
the chair into which Roger had sunk; he was sitting with 
closed eyes, weary now the excitement was over. 

‘‘What have you been doing to-day, Edith?” he asked. 
*“*Ah,” he added sadly, noting the flowers for the first time, 
**I know, I know.” 

His wife wound her arms about him. “John sent them. 
The boy would have been twenty-one to-day,” she whispered 
softly. ‘‘I have been thinking over the years, dearest; and I 
think it all began with the pony. Oh, husband, could we have 
brought Aim with us on all these triumphal marches, you and 
I?” And kissing Roger gently, Edith left the room, closing 
the door behind her. 

Roger Eldredge was alone. His thoughts were of the son 
who would have been twenty-one that day. What chums they 
would have been! How proud the boy would have been of 
his father, the youngest railroad president of one of the great- 
est systems in the country! He rose with squared shoulders 
and head held high. He glanced about the room, and the 
familiar objects became invested with rare import on this day 
of days. His eye rested on the little riding crop, which hung 
by the fireplace, waiting for the child who had never come 
to use it. Roger’s chin fell to his chest, and he began to 
walk restlessly to and fro. Was Edith right, and had it all 
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begun with the pony? Had what begun? What did Edith 
mean ? 

John Hatton had remembered the day and he had forgot- 
ten! To him it had been but the crowning of his own ambi- 
tion. Roger, recalling the events of his rapid rise in life, saw 
his victory rise to face his questioning soul, and slowly it 
emerged a pitiful thing. 

Twenty-one to-day! Would he have been with his father, 
learning from him the tortuous methods of the modern business 
man? No; a thousand times No! 

Suddenly Roger understood why his little child had so long 
ago crossed the river, and had stayed in those fair fields on that 
far other side. Who was he to have led that little white soul 
—that greatest gift of God—on the longer up-hill world jour- 
ney? How dark and sinuous seemed the path of his own fol- 
lowing, which all along had beckoned fair and straight! 

He paused in his restless walk before the portrait, whose 
childish eyes searched his with wistful tenderness. Kneeling, 
he passed his hand over the flowers humbly, as though he 
feared their innocent petals would close at his touch. Their 
gentle aroma called back to him the joy of life, its spring- 
song, its purity. 

**Oh, little son,” he cried. ‘‘ At last I know! I’m only 
another sort of failure.” 
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THEOLOGY AND MATHEMATICS. 


BY W. H. KENT, O.S.C. 


MHE pure intellect usually exhibits to the full its 
astonishing capabilities, I think, only on two 
subjects—pure mathematics, which are its crea- 
tion, and in which it legitimately claims absolute 

: supremacy; and dogmatic theology, in which it 
submits contentedly to the only position allowed it on the 
field of morals and religion, the humble and dutiful subserv- 
iency to the spiritual nature.” 

These weighty words of Dr. William George Ward, in his 
once famous work The Ideal of a Christian Church (Chapter V., 
page 28), may be said to serve a two-fold purpose. For, 
while they bring before us very forcibly the high intellectual 
delights that may be found in the study of dogmatic theology, 
they remind us at the same time that the Catholic theologian 
must bring something else besides mere intellectual power to 
this sacred study. But, apart from its immediate purpose, the 
comparison has a curious interest for its own sake. And it 
may well set some readers wondering why these two sciences, 
which on this showing would seem to have much in common, 
are so seldom associated with one another in actual experi- 
ence. The sciences themselves appear to move in different 
spheres, so that they never come into contact. There is thus 
none of the hostility which too often arises between theolo- 
gians and professors of other sciences. But, on the other 
hand, there is no mutual help or friendly co-operation; and 
those who are masters in one of these high temples of knowl- 
edge very often know little and care less about the other. 

To some extent, we suppose, this fact can be explained 
partly by the diversity of natural gifts and tastes and apti- 
tudes, and partly by the exigencies of professional education. 
Without adopting to the full Dogberry’s doctrine, that reading 
and writing win by nature, we may safely say that most chil- 
dren are born into the world with special fitness, or maybe un- 
fitness, for certain lines of learning; and even at an early age 
the bent for science or literature may be plainly discernible. 
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This may be illustrated by the words of a French song on the 
boyhood of Napoleon: 


A genoux, 4 genoux, au milieu de la classe, l’enfant mutin! 
Avec un cerveau en feu pour |’Algébra, et la glace pour le 
Latin. 


The first stages of a schoolboy’s education are rightly 


made on broad and general lines, for the mere rudiments both. 


of letters and science may well be within the capacity of most 
children. But there will always be many who cannot go be- 
yond a-certain point, and in some direction they will soon 
reach their natural limit. Thus, even with those who have 
leisure and opportunity for a full development of their powers, 
and love learning for its own sake, many must fain content 
themselves with elementary mathematics, and cannot: hope to 
reach the higher regions of this science. But, in any case, 
comparatively few are allowed their choice or opportunity of 
full development on their own lines. The great mass of men 
meant for active life have but small scope for intellectual cul-« 
ture of any kind. And those destined for some learned pro- 
fession will soon have to specialize their studies at the ex- 
pense of other fields of knowledge outside the province of 
their own profession. ; 

It is true that in many cases time might be found or made 
for other studies. But most men need some other stimulus to 
study besides the love of knowledge for its own sake. For 
this reason theological and biblical learning is generally left to 
the clergy. And the study of. higher mathematics will be 
confined, for the most part, to those who require it for their 
work in life, or for the purpose of an examination at the out- 
set of a professional career. In the latter case it will gener- 
ally be relinquished when once the object in view is achieved. 
In the same way students of theology, when they come to 
the parting of the ways in their educational course, not un- 
naturally take the more literary and classical line, which seems 
more closely connected with their own sacred science. And 
unless they happen to be schoolmasters or have some special 
gift and taste for mathematical studies, they will generally 
drop them and, sooner or later, lose the little they have learnt 
in their schooldays. In this way it may well be that accom- 
plished theologians will be at a loss if called upon to discuss 
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the metaphysics of the infinitesimal calculus, and many of 
them even may never have heard of any quaternions save 
those appointed to guard the Apostle in his captivity. 

It would be unreasonable to complain of this dissociation 
of theological and mathematical studies. For, in the case of 
the generality of students, it is natural, not to say unavoid- 
able. Many would only waste their time in attempting to 
combine the two studies. And in other cases there may be 
other branches of science more practically useful to the theo- 
logian. Yet here as elsewhere it may be that the division 
of labor in the field of science has been carried a step too 
far. And, as theology stands to gain from the wider culture 
of its professors, it might surely be an advantage if those who 
have a natural taste and capacity for mathematics were to 
cultivate this branch of study and note its analogy with their 
own sacred science. The old Schoolmen, it may be remem- 
bered, conceived of all the sciences as an ordered system or 
hierarchy, wherein theology was the queen and the others the 
ministering handmaidens. Looking at the matter in this light 
we may well expect to see some signs of connection or of 
sympathy between mathematics and the sacred science of 
theology. And though at first sight it may seem that the 
two sciences lie far apart, and belong to wholly different re- 
gions of thought, a broader and deeper study of their litera- 
ture and history will reveal many points of contact. 

In the first place, it is a significant fact that, though ordi- 
nary students of the one science may neglect the other, it 
has been otherwise with many of the great masters. For 
reasons already suggested this fact may have attracted little 
attention. But those few who happen to be familiar both with 
theological and mathematical literature, know that many theo- 
ogians have done good service to the science of mathematics, 
and not a few of the first masters of mathematical science 
have achieved some distinction in the field of theology. Even 
outside Christian literature we meet with minds naturally dis- 
posed to speculate both on divine mysteries and on numbers, 
even if they do not combine them in a curious numerical 
mysticism. It will be enough to mention Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Plotinus, and Proclus, who, through the writings of Psuedo- 
Dionysius and the Book on Causes, had considerable influence 
on medieval theology. 
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. In the scholastic period we find a conspicuous instance of 
the association of mathematics and theology in the person of 
the Doctor Profundus, in other words, Thomas Bradwardin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose name will be familiar to 
readers of Chaucer. This remarkable man, one of the most 
original minds among the later Schoolmen, has left some 
treatises on mathematics, among them being one, De Quadra- 
tura Circult. And some traces of his predilection for this 
science may be seen in the pages of his great theological 
work,. De Causa Dei Contra Pelagianos. For, instead of follow- 
ing the fashion of contemporary scholastics, he anticipates 
Spinoza in the application of mathematical method in the field 
of religious philosophy. The book is probably little known to 
students of the present day. But, as Thomassinus surmises, 
it had considerable influence on the course of later theological 
controversy. 

It is in some ways more remarkable to meet with instances 
of this kind in the later period, after the great movement of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. For science and learn- 
ing extended themselves more and more among the laity; and 
there was, moreover, a general tendency to greater specializa- 
tion and division of labor. Yet even here we may find some 
of the most important mathematical work accomplished by 
members of religious orders, by theologians or amateurs in 
theology. Thus, it may be said that the first important step 
in the making of modern higher mathematics was the discov- 
ery of the method of indivisibles by Father Bonaventura Cava- 
lieri, a member of the Jesuate or Hieronymite order. On this 
point it may be enough to cite the emphatic words of Carnot: 
“* Cavalerius fut le précurseur des savants aux quels nous devons 
l’analyse infinitesimale; il leur ouvrit la carriére par sa Géo~- 
metrie des Indivisibles” (Réflexions sur la Metaphysique du Calcul 
Infinitesimal, n. 113). 

The merits of this religious mathematician are not, perhaps, 
so widely known as they deserve to be. But no student of 
mathematics is likely to forget how much the science owes to 
the painstaking analysis and ingenious suggestions of René 
Descartes. And if the father of analytical geometry and the 
inventor of the method of indeterminates was not exactly a 
theologian, his new presentment of the ontological argument 
betokens an intelligent interest in natural theology. Another 
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great name in the history of mathematics fills a larger place 
in theological literature. And the Catholic theologian will 
naturally agree with the mathematician in wishing that Pascal 
had given to the science, which was his own peculiar province, 
the time and labor he bestowed on theology and Jansenist 
controversy. But those who are perplexed by the problems 
of apologetics would be loath to part with his Pensées, and the 
lover of literature could scarcely spare that delicate irony in 
the Provincial Letters. Curiously enough, one of the victims 
of that irony, “ notre docte Caramuel,” was a master of mathe- 
matical science as well as a moral theologian, and he gave 
some practical proof of his scientific gifts by his work as an 
engineer at the siege of Prague. 

Before coming to the great names of Newton and Leibnitz, 
it may be observed that Newton’s teacher, the Anglican Bishop, 
Isaac Barrow, was illustrious as a master of mathematical 
science before achieving distinction in the field of Protestant 
theology, and anti-Papal polemics. At the present day, no 
doubt, he is best known by the memory of his voluminous theo- 
logical writings. But there can be little doubt that he rendered 
a more real and enduring service to scientific literature by his 
Latin edition and adaptation of the works of Archimedes and 
Apollonius. Newton himself, the master mind of modern 
mathematics, can scarce be accounted a theologian. But it 
will be remembered that he took a keen interest in some theo- | 
logical subjects, notably the interpretation of prophecy; though 
it may be safely said that his writings on these matters are 
only remembered for the fame of their author in other fields, 
A far higher importance attaches to the theological efforts of 
his great rival, Leibnitz. That truly universal genius has left 
much that is of permanent value in most of the varied sciences 
which engaged his attention. Yet it may be averred that the 
volume containing his theological writings is next in importance 
to the mathematical works that form the chief foundation of 
his fame. 

And beyond their intrinsic merits, both alike have historical 
significance. For, on the one hand, much of all that is best 
in modern mathematics owes its origin to the suggestions of 
his genius, and in his first tentative essays we may see the 
forms of this science elaborated and elucidated by later writers, 
And, on the other hand, his efforts in irenical theology, his 
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Protestant approximation to Catholic orthodoxy, seem to fore- 
shadow the great movement of Catholic revival. This position 
of those two great mathematicians may remind us that in the 
eighteenth century the leadership in science was no longer left 
in the hands of Catholic ecclesiastics, and in the age of the 
encyclopedists and the revolution it seemed to belong to men 
yet further removed from Catholic orthodoxy. Yet even in 
those days some excellent work was accomplished by religious 
writers. Thus, it is pleasant to note that one of the best edi- 
tions of Newton’s Principia was edited in Rome with illumi- 
nating commentaries and appendices by Fathers Jacquier and 
Le Seur of the order of Minims. The value of this edition 
may be gathered from the fact that it was reprinted in Glasgow 
in the nineteenth century. By a curious confusion the editors 
of this reprint speak of Jacquier and Le Seur as Jesuits, in 
spite of the fact that the title page tells that they were Minims— 
an order which somehow seems more appropriate in connection 
with the method of fluxions and infinitesimals. 

In these later days, when in every branch of learning there 
is an increasing tendency to greater specialization, we can hardly 
look for so many instances of a literary association of theology 
and mathematics. Yet the nineteenth century can boast some 
conspicuous examples of men who were masters in both realms 
of science. Thus, readers of this review will naturally recall 
the name of the late Father Bayma, the mathematician and 
religious philosopher, some of whose best work made its ap- 
pearance in the early numbers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
A somewhat different association of the two sciences may be 
seen in the pages of that singular volume of mathematical the- 
ology or mythical mathematics, Der Gott des Christenthums als 
Gegenstand streng wissenschaftlicher Forschung, published at 
Prague some thirty years since, by Doctor Justus Rei—a book 
which irresistibly reminds us of Pope’s line, 


“See mystery to mathematics fly.” 


It may be hoped, however, that it does not fulfill the other 
half of the couplet. 

A more searching and systematic survey of the history and 
literature of theology and mathematics might add many another 
name to the list of those who have achieved distinction in both 
these realms of science. And it must be remembered that, be- 
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sides those who have written on both subjects, there are many 
more whose published work is confined to one alone, while the 
other has still remained a favorite theme of study. We have 
an instance of this in Dr. W. G. Ward, whose words were cited 
at the opening of this article. His writings bear witness to 
his proficiency in theology, and to most men he is mainly 
known by the part he took in a great theological movement. 
But it is only when we turn to his biography that we find that 
his attainments as a mathematician were scarcely less than his 
merits as a theologian. And, though his active work in this 
science was confined to the days of his tutorship at Oxford, 
to the last he found delight in that fascinating study. 

This personal and historical association of theology and 
mathematics may well suggest the thought that there must be 
some objective connection between the two sciences, or that 
the same mental powers are called into play by both. And if 
this be so, the cultivation of mathematical study should be of 
some service to the theologian, both as a mental exercise and 
as a source of argument, or illustrations on suggestive analo- 
gies. Thus, to take an obvious instance, the aforesaid associa- 
tion and the comparison made by Dr. Ward may serve with 
some as an argument in defence of theology. In an age of 
materialism some men are apt to regard nothing but hard facts 
and objects that fall within the range of their sciences. And 
the purely intellectual speculations of theologians and philoso- 
phers are often dismissed as idle dreams without any solid 
foundation. The evidence of the senses is naively accepted, but 
it is doubted whether the reason can arrive at truth and certi- 
tude. But this shallow scepticism is confuted by the fact that 
the purely intellectual speculations of mathematicians arrive at 
results which can be safely tested by the evidence of the senses. 

In this way the analogy of higher mathematics may rebuke 
the sceptic and the materialist and show how intellectual spec- 
ulation and discursive reasoning may be a sure means of reache- 
ing acertain knowledge of necessary truth. But may not some 
theologians and apologists in their turn find wholesome lessons 
in mathematical analogy? There are some of us, it may be 
feared, too apt to conclude that a line of argument with which 
we happen to be familiar, or which appeals to us most power- 
fully is the one only and necessary way. 

Thus on the great question as to the arguments for the ex- 
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istence of God, we have, on the one hand, the familiar scholas- 
tic arguments set forth by St. Thomas and his followers, the 
ontological argument of St. Anselm, and Newman’s argument 
from the testimony of conscience—to name but these few. 
And, unfortunately, we find that many, who very naturally 
prefer one or other of these lines of argument, are ,almost as 
anxious to demolish the other arguments as to defend their 
own. Some who take their stand by St. Thomas roundly re- 
ject the arguments of St. Anselm and Cardinal Newman as 
fallacies. Others, who agree with Newman in preferring the 
argument from conscience, go on to say, what Newman never 
said, that the scholastic proofs are invalid and unconvincing. 
Here the student of mathematics may find some help in the 
analogy of his own science. For are there not many mathe- 
matical truths that can be firmly proved by many and various 
independent lines of argument, by geometry, by ordinary 
algebra, by the method of indeterminate coefficients, by the 
differential calculus? The modern mathematician may remem- 
ber, moreover, that though he may see the force and cogency 
of all these lines of argument, the old masters knew nothing 
of the last two methods, and there must still be multitudes to 
whom they are unknown, and some who would in any case be 
unable to appreciate them. For this reason he will be dis- 
posed to welcome a like abundance of independent arguments 
in natural theology, and though he may find one more help- 
ful and satisfying to ‘himself, he will have no desire to de- 
molish the others. Nay, even though he may fail to see their 
force and cogency, he may modestly surmise that the fault 
lies in himself and not in the argument. 

Cardinal Newman, it may be remembered, incidentally 
touches on the analogy of the differential calculus in illustra- 
tion of his own attempt at a new method in his Grammar of 
Assent. But the remark is merely made in passing, and he 
does not, apparently, think it worth while to pursue the sub- 
ject. It would seem likely, however, that a careful comparison 
would show not a few curious points of analogy between the 
new methods in mathematics and theology. In this connection 
it is important to observe that though the infinitesimal calculus 
at first sight seems to be content with probability and ap- 
proximation, as Carnot has shown in his admirable reflections 
on its metaphysics, it really issues in rigorous accuracy. And 
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the same may be safely said of Newman’s methods in religious 
apologetics. 

Another point in which some help may be found in the 
analogy of mathematics is the present tendency to deny dis- 
cussion and synthetic reasoning, and to exalt the method of 
intuition and analysis. The classic instance of this in mathe- 
matics is the proof of the celebrated Pythagorean proposition. 
Euclid (I. 47) established it by an elaborated argument, based 
on several preliminary propositions, resting, in the last re- 
sort, on the primary axioms and definitions. In the modern 
method, discussed by Schopenhauer (Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung, B. 1., sect. 15‘ we take instead the particular case 
of the isosceles triangle and the truth of the whole proposition 
is seen at a glance. As the philosopher remarks, it is super- 
fluous to prove it by other propositions or axioms. For its 
truth is so evident, that one who denied it might just as well 
deny the axioms themselves. .At first sight this seems to 
support the current rejection of synthetic reasoning. But a 
further examination of the mathematical example will serve to 
correct this impression. For it must be observed that Euclid’s 
arguments are not rejected as invalid, since they do in fact 
arrive at the same truth which is seen more speedily by the 
other method. The point is that the longer way is needless 
and superfluous. And the most strenuous advocate of dis- 
cursive reasoning would not wish to waste words in proving a 
self-evident proposition. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that many important truths are not attainable by 
the direct and intuitive method, and most of us must be con- 
tent to take the humbler path instead of the “high priorz 
road.” Some minds, it may be added, can see more at a 
glance than others; just as some have the power of seeing a 
large number, as thirty or forty, without having to count it. 
We have an instance of this in Archbishop Temple, who once 
remarked after a confirmation that there were forty-three boys 
present, and being asked if he had counted them, he said: 
“No; I saw them.” The high powers of intuition possessed 
by some great mathematicians, may remind us of the scholas- 
tic distinction between understanding and reasoning, and of 
the teaching of St. Thomas, that angels in one idea see what 
men can only see in many. And that is another instance of 
the sympathetic harmony of mathematics and theology. 























A DYING MAN’S DIARY * 


EDITED BY W. S, LILLY. 


December 20, 1880. 


{OO ORO I 








#1 is now just one week since I heard my sentence 
of death pronounced. ‘‘My dear M——,I must 
tell you frankly that you are very ill; I fear we 
can do nothing; it may be a matter of several 
months—or of several weeks; but it can only 
end in one way.” Every word is graven in my memory as in 
letters of fire. I had expected to be told of a slight indispo- 
sition and to receive a prescription and an assurance that in 
a few days I should be myself once more. Instead of that I 
have been told that I am dying. 

I hardly realize it even now. And yet I have been look- 
ing it straight in the face these seven days; I whose new- 
born happiness seemed so perfect! But I hardly dare think 
of that; and yet I must write and tell her. A day or two 
longer, when the figure of the grim shadow who is waiting 
for me has grown more familiar, and I feel absolutely sure of 
myself. Until then I must continue my daily letters to her, 
poor child, in the old strain; talk of the hopes which to me 
are the saddest mockeries, of our future life together in years 
when I know I shall have been long in the grave. It was only 
a fortnight ago ‘that our marriage day was fixed: her last 
letter is full of our plans for our wedding tour. And to-day 
I must answer it! Ah, God! I think my heart will break. 

No; I must play out this horrible comedy to the end. 
Already I know something of the tranquillity of the eternal 
silence, at which I have been gazing so intently, has passed 
into my soul, I can think calmly enough of quitting my place 
here; another will fill it better; of looking for the last time at 


a a 


* This vividly interesting document has been in my possession for more than a quarter of 
acentury. Iam now permitted to publish it—suppressing those parts that ought to be sup- 
pressed, that is to say, omitting names and all details which would give any clue to names, 


—[W. S, LILLy.] 
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the few kindred faces that are left to me; they have other 
and nearer ties; of the coldness and decay which will seize 
these limbs, now so full of life; of the impenetrable darkness 
into which I will follow the generations of my fathers. If 
it were not for her, if this decree had gone forth only a year 
ago—when in my sadness and solitude—it would have been 
almost welcome. But now, that a light I had never hoped for 
has sprung up for the future in her dear face, a world of 
hopes which I had thought dead has been revived by one lit- 
tle word, the sweetest those dear lips ever uttered—it seems 
too hard to bear. 

And yet, for her sake I must bear this burden, and bear it 
lightly ; for it will fall on her, too, and I must support her. 
With that iron which has entered into my soul I must wound 
her gentle breast; and then, as best I may, try to heal that 
wound. This is my appointed task. Let me strive manfully 
to perform it. 

December 27. 

Another week of the few remaining to me has passed and 
my task is still before me. Each day has brought her letter 
and carried away mine. It seems I have not been quite able 
to conceal from her the sadness of which my heart is full. 
‘Dearest Arthur,” she writes—it seems a solace to me to 
transcribe her dear words—‘‘I am going to give you a little 
wee scolding to-day; I think you are too grave, sir; you do 
not think enough of. me. Hav’n’t you told me that my smile 
had chased away all those dark clouds of melancholy from 
your heart and made a bright day spring there? You see I 
remember your very own words. I do so want to think you 
are guite happy. I know you are when we are together; but 


when you are away from me,I am afraid you brood too much 


over your sad past. You know, dearest Arthur, I could never 
wish to deprive that love and that sorrow of their proper 
place in your heart. Do I not share in them, as I want to 
do in everything of yours? But God has given you a future; 
and I want you to look to that, for I shall be by your side 
then; and three happy months have taught me that I can 
make you happy. So, sir, when you write to me, you are to 
put my picture before you and think of the days when, instead 
of that deaf and dumb shadow, your own little wife will be 
always by your side, ready to chase away all those black 
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phantoms which try to sadden a heart she intends to make 
always glad.” Poor child, and I must write and tell her that 
the future she so trusts in is an idle dream, that the sadness she 
tries to charm away, by her gracious ways and pretty sayings, 
is inseparably bound up with herself. If she only knew the 
bitter irony of her words—‘‘God has given you a future!” 
And she must know in a few hours. Time is fast flying; and 
the days have sufficed for me to gather together all my 
strength, and do the hard duty which remains to me. I have 
resolved to tell her to-morrow; to-day will be my last letter 
of sweet hypocrisy; my last baseless vision of hopes in which 
I half believe as I write of them. To-morrow I must tell her 
the stern truth; and then a few days of ever-increasing gloom, 
until the valley of the dark shadow altogether enshrouds me, 


December 28. 


I sat a long time this morning thinking how I could tell 
her. Her picture lay before me, her last letter beside it. Ah! 
what an unconscious irony there seemed to be in that soft, 
sunny face, shadowed with that rippling, velvety hair, over which 
my hands had so often glided, and which I shall never touch 
again but once. For I have resolved to see her only once be- 
fore I die. Not now; but after weeks, when she has learnt 
to bow herself to the will of the iron fates, and all future de- 
lusive hopes have passed away. For she wi// hope; her young, 
fresh heart w7// rebel against the decree of science; she will 
pray; and will believe that her prayer may avail! And far be 
it from me to attempt to shake her simple faith. She will Jearn 
soon enough that no miracle will intervene to arrest the prog- 
tess of the malady, which is swiftly sapping the foundations 
of my life. 

I sat a long time thinking how I could tell her, and at last 
I wrote very slowly the letter which I copy here. I have not 
sent it, but it must go in two hours; she must not have a 
blank post to-morrow. Would to God I could make it only 
a blank post! 


‘*My OWN DEAREST BEATRICE: What I have to say to you 
to-day is so inexpressibly sad, that [ would rather die than 
write it. Die! Ah, that is not so hard; I have looked at 
death steadily since he came so near me and took away a por- 
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tion of my own heart. ‘The common road into the great dark- 
ness’ lies before us all, and it demands no great heroism to 
resign oneself to tread it. But to tell you, as I must to-day, 
that all our hopes for the future are vain, that I can never 
claim you as my wife, that instead of bridal robes, garments 
of mourning await you, dearest Beatrice—it is a task which 
I can hardly perform, although for the last fourteen days I 
have scarcely thought of anything else. 

“You will hardly understand this, darling. You will remem- 
ber the letters I have written to you daily, and you will think 
me mad. No; those letters were lies. I have known the truth 
since the day after I left you; but I have not been strong 
enough to tell you until now. You know it is a fortnight ago, 
last Monday, that I left B for London. The next day I 
saw my old and kind friend, Dr. L——. He received me very 
gravely, looked at my letters, talked to me for a long time, 
minutely examined me, and at last rose from his chair and 
walked about the room, very slowly, regarding me earnestly. 
I thought there was something wrong, and ‘said to him: ‘Do 
tell me what is passing through your mind. It is only fair to 
me, and I assure you the simple truth will be the kindest thing 
to say.’ And then he told me that I was laboring under an 
altogether hopeless affection of the heart; that my life was 
only a thing of a few months, or it might be only a few weeks; 
that all science was impotent to help me. I thanked him and 
went away; and since then my chief trouble has been how I 
could tell you. And now I have told you. But you will only 
half understand it. You will think there must be some mistake. 
Alas! there is no mistake. L—— does not make mistakes; but 
since then I have, at his desire, seen Sir W. J—— and Dr, 
P , and they both agree that I am a doomed man. 

“‘ My darling, the part which is saddest is that I must leave 
you. Everything else is comparatively easy to quit. But you, 
my latest found treasure, not yet fully mine, my sweet hope 
for the future, my bright and true comforter—to leave you! 

“I do not think it will be wise, dearest, that we should see 
each other at present. It would unman me and would be too 
sad for you. And do not write to me for a day or two, until 
you have thought over this letter, and carried it to Him to 
Whom you carry everything. But ask your brother Charles 
to come to me. Ah, my own tender and sweet Beatrice, the 
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pain it has cost me to write this is worse far than death; but 
I would bear it ten times over rather than cause you the pang 
which I know it will give you to receive it.” 

I think I must have hardened very much, for I wrote this 
without a tear, and a few days ago my eyes would fill at the 
bare thought of her. The words, too, seem very cold; that 
is only as it should be, for the chill of death is upon them. 
But it is time the letter went; and with it goes my last gleam 
of sunshine. 

December 29. 

I was seized with an intolerable restlessness yesterday even- 
ing, as soon as I had sent my letter. This place was unen- 
durable to me. I seemed to ‘stifle in it. The damp, foggy 
night without looked more congenial than the bright, warm 
room in which I was sitting; I went out into the raw, dark 
atmosphere and walked rapidly through street and square, not 
heeding the direction I was taking. At last I found myself in 
a quarter I had never been in before. The streets were very 
narrow and full of squalid: shops and crowds of wretched look- 
ing men and women. I looked up at a turning and found it 
was one of the most miserable parts of Soho; lean, ragged, 
hungry-looking women, men whose countenances seemed to be 
less human than a well-kept dog’s, unkempt children with keen, 
old-looking faces, surrounded me. I stopped to look about 
me and to think which of ‘several converging streets I should 
follow, when my attention was attracted by a whining voice, 
soliciting alms. The beggar was a bent old woman, in tattered 
clothes, and shivering in the sleety wind. I took a certain 
pleasure in listening to her piteous supplications: ‘‘ Dear kind 
gentleman, for God’s sake, help a poor creature who has had 
nothing to eat to-day,” was the burden of her petition. At 
last I said: ‘‘Why do you want to eat? If you don’t eat for 
-a few days you will die, and be out of your misery; that will 
be better for you, I think; and the pain isn’t great after the 
first forty-eight hours, they say.” She answered: ‘“‘No doubt 
you are right, sir; it would be better for me to die; and I 
don’t care about living; only give me six pence to get a little 
gin to stop the pain.” I puta shilling into her hand and hur- 
ried on. I thought of a fresco I had seen at Pisa years ago: 
Orcagna’s terrible Triumph of Death. It is a horrible mystery 
—the young, the happy, the loved, cut down by the inexorable 
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scythe; the old and miserable and solitary left, against their 
will, in a world they would gladly quit. 

I had not walked far when I heard the sound of chanting. 
I listened, and distinguished one of those beautiful Gregorian 
tones, which I always thought the perfection of Church music. 
Following the direction from which the sound came I found 
myself before a small chapel, in which the Psalms were being 
sung. I remembered, then, that Beatrice had spoken to me 
of a mission in this district in which she was interested; in- 
deed, I think I had given some small sum towards it at her 
request. A sort of curiosity to see a place which had this 
slight association with her, led me to push open the door and 
to enter the building. The Psalms were finished as I entered, 
and the 1st Lesson was being read. It was from one of the 
Apocryphal books. I did not listen for a time until the words 
fell upon my ear: “ For God made not death; neither hath 
He pleasure in the destruction of the living.” Any word that 
spoke of death seemed to have a message for me. And I 
started when I heard the saying: ‘‘God made not death”; 
I think I heard nothing more until the sermon began. I stood 
up, sat down, and knelt mechanically with the rest of the 
congregation, but the words “‘God made not death” went on 
ringing in my ears. The agony I had suffered had incapaci- 
tated me from thinking; only the sound of the words echoed 
in my mind. At last one of the clergy ascended the pulpit 
and began to preach. He was a spare, sickly looking man and 
it seemed to be an effort to him to speak. His text was: ‘‘So 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” His sermon seemed to me to 
be a panageric of death. It seems it was Innocents Day. 
The blessedness of their death was the chief theme of his 
discourse. I thought of a picture of Guido’s I had seen at 
Bologna: The Massacre of the Innocents. I recalled the shriek- 
ing children in the hands of the butchers who took their lives ; 
the agonized faces of the mothers, vainly endeavoring to screen 
their offspring; the borror and desolation and infinite sadness 
of the scene; and my mind revolted against the preacher’s 
talk of the blessedness of martyrdom, He went on to speak 
of death as one of God’s best gifts—a delivery out of the 


miseries of this sinful world—granted to those whom He would 


take into His immediate presence. I thought of the deathbeds 
I had stood by: when the truest and tenderest and best of 
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the human race I have known had been severed from all they 
most loved; I remembered the agony of grief with which they 
relinquished the world, where their nearest and dearest re- 
mained behind them; their faces, full of the most mournful 
tenderness, rose to my view, and seemed to give the lie to the 
words of exultation and triumph which fell from the wan 
preacher’s lips. No; I thought, there is some mystery deeper 
than that enthusiast knows of. The old writer spoke the truth 
when he said: ‘“‘God made not death.” There is a curse on 
the race. Divine goodness and love—if they exist—have been 
baffled; we are the sport of a malignant, resistless Fate, which 
snatches us from the sight ‘and sound of all we love, all we 
hope in. And upon me the iron doom has fallen. I go— 
hurried away from my dawning happiness. But I will go as a 
man, erect, unconquered; no conventional lie shall stain my 
lips as I yield to the inevitable doom. The wreck of my hopes 
is not from the all-merciful God. ‘‘God made not death.” 

I hurried from the church when the service was over, and 
retraced my way towards the western quarter of the city. The 
‘stream of life I met in every street seemed to mock me. I 
cursed the firm step and ruddy cheek of the strong man who 
walked past me. The blasphemous oath of the half-drunken 
rough, the loud, coarse language of the vulgar, no longer 
disgusted me, but seemed rather to be in harmony with the 
frame of things. I traversed street after street, until] I came 
to a square which had for some months been a sacred spot 
to me. It was there that I had first spoken of love to Bea- 
trice, and had learnt, from her downcast eyes and blushing 
cheeks and trembling lips, that a happiness I had hardly dared 
hope for—the love of her pure young heatt—had become mine. 
I stopped and looked up at the window where we had stood 
together, so short a time ago, looking out on the trees rich in 
their autumnal tints and the flowers whose brightness had not 
altogether faded. It seemed to be the supreme pang—to stand 
there and think that never more should the hopes which then 
burnt so brightly revive for me; never should the light of 
those dear eyes again cast their sweet lustre upon my solitary 
path; the goal of that path is set; the light which shone 
upon it has turned into a lurid gloom, showing more vividly 
the blackness in which it is lost. I stood, not thinking so 
much as suffering the weight of my misery to press upon my 
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brain, when a hand was laid upon my shoulder and a familiar 
voice inquired what was the matter with me. I turned and 
recognized an old college acquaintance, whose intimacy with 
me had survived the many changes which had happened to us 
both since our Oxford days. I hardly distinguished what he 
said at first. He looked at me curiously, fancying, I think, 
that I was not quite sober; and a sort of pride prompted me 
to show him that he was wrong. He wanted me to come with 
him to his rooms he said, where he expected a large party to 
supper to meet an old mutual friend who was coming up to 
town by a late train. The notion of assisting at such a gather- 
ing at first seemed horrible to me, and I at once refused. But 
his question: ‘‘Why won’t you come, if you have nothing 
better to do? You look in rather bad form; it will do you 
good to meet some old friends,” seemed hard to answer. Why 
not go? What difference could it make? What else had I to 
do? So I went. . 

It was a large room, brilliantly lighted and luxuriously 
furnished, into which B—— led me; some halt-dozen men, of 
most of whom I knew something, were assembled when we 
arrived, others came in one by one; and at last the hero of 
the evening having arrived from his journey supper was served. 
I had tasted nothing all day, and ate and drank heartily. 
Gradually I was drawn into the conversation which went on 
around. I forgot for a time my misery. There was no phys- 
ical pain to bring to my mind my frightful situation. The 
disease under which I labor does its work silently, giving no 
signs except to a doctor’s experienced eye. Several of the 
guests were brilliant talkers. In particular one man, whom I 
had never met before, seemed possessed of an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote, which he poured forth apropos of every- 
thing. I found myself laughing with the rest at his stories, 
and making from time to time my contribution to the amuse- 
ment of the table. 

At last the conversation assumed a more sombre tone. 
G——, the guest of the evening, was on his way to India, to 
take a judgeship. He had hesitated to accept it for some 
time, he said. His only brother had died in Bombay a few 
years before, and he had a vague feeling that evil awaited him, 
too, in the land with which this was his only association. The 
talk turned on presentiments, and weird stories were told, as 
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usually happens when subjects of this kind are discussed 
among men whose imaginations are heated with wine. One of 
the guests, a hard-headed Scotchman, ridiculed the tales in a 
style of superiority which displeased me. I remembered to 
have read in a book of Alfred de Musset’s of a man who 
boasted that he was proof against all superstitious terror, and 
feared nothing, and whose friends put his fortitude to a fright- 
ful test. They placed a human skeleton in his bed, locked his 
room, and stationed themselves in an adjoining room to watch 
the effect. They heard nothing; but next morning when they 
entered the room they found him sitting up in his bed playing 
with the bones with the vacant smile of madness on his lips. 
I told the story. And the Scotchman acknowledged that the 
trial was a terrible one, which he would not willingly en- 
counter. A gloom had fallen on the party; and our host by 
way of a diversion suggested cards. A few men sat down to 
whist. Others, of whom I was one, to poker. I played reck- 
lessly, but fortune favored me; the stakes were high; and I soon 
found a heap of gold before me. At the end of an hour I was 
the winner of nearly a hundred and fifty pounds. The rest 
declared that they had lost as much as they cared to lose; 
and play was given over. One of them, whom I had known 
intimately in earlier. days, began to congratulate me on my 
good fortune. He was not ignorant of my success in life, and 
had just heard of my engagement, it seems, ‘ Everything 
goes well with you,” he said. “ You have won a position at 
thirty which few men attain until twenty years later in life; 
you have won a prize in love which more than one man I 
know would have given ‘all other bliss’ and ‘all their worldly 
wealth’ for; and you have a rich man’s luck: as soon as you 
touch a card, money pours in upon you. You make one en- 
vious.” His words recalled me to myself; their bitter, un- 
conscious irony stung me to the quick. ‘‘ Envious of me,” I 
said, ‘‘ There is not a man who would change places with me 
All you have said is true enough: I am rich, successful, and 
loved; but I am a dying man. No; I am neither drunk nor 
mad; listen’”—and I told them my sad secret. There is a 
Spanish story, which I once read, where a marble statue sud- 
denly becomes animated in a gay company, and taking the 
hands of the guests sends through them a mortal chill. Such 
was the effect of my words. There was a moment of deep 
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silence; then I took my hat and went out into the damp, cold 
night in silence. 

I walked rapidly through the deserted streets to my rooms. 
It was nearly 3 A. M. when I entered them. I was overcome 
with fatigue, and, throwing aside my clothes, hastily lay my- 
self down in my bed. I closed my eyes, but the phantoms of 
the day came up to mock me; and an uneasy succession of 
vague, distorted dreams flitted through my brain. At last I 
thought I was in the little mission church again; the clergy 
and choristers were kneeling before the altar weeping; the 
stalls were filled by the friends with whom I had supped; 
the congregation had been augmented by the motley crowd I 
had passed in the neighboring streets. I stood in the pulpit 
and preached a Gospel, which was not a gospel. “Fools!” I 
cried, ‘‘who hope to pierce, with your prayers, that heaven 
which has become as brass. Fools who turn from your bitter 
miseries to seek comfort from an all-merciful God, not know- 
ing that the irrevocable law of an iron fate presses hopelessly 
on all. For eighteen Christian centuries the prayers and tears 
and groans of men have gone as they go up now; for eighteen 


. Christian centuries the world has trusted in a vain hope; for 


the story on which the world’s faith has been fixed is an idle 
tale; the life which was its hope is death. Silence has coldly 
dissected the records you call sacred and has found them un- 
true. Only one thing is true—death, which God did not make.” 
Then I thought a little hand, so unspeakably dear to me, was 
laid upon my lips, and ‘a soft low voice, which thrilled through 
me, bade me not sin nor charge God foolishly. With a great 
start I awoke and saw the light from my fire fall faintly upon 
the picture of Beatrice. The clock struck five. I turned wearily 
in my bed, endeavoring to avert my thoughts from the visions 
which her voice had interposed to break. I remembered that 
I had broken my word to her. In the earliest days of our 
engagement we were walking among the falling leaves, talking 
of some papers I had written, in which I had glanced at more 
than one religious question in the tone a man of the world of 
liberal opinions usually employs. Beatrice hardly touched on 
this part of my essay. But I had shocked her simple faith; 
and I was vexed that the articles had come into her hands. 
We paused by a bridge; she was never tired, she told me, of 
looking at the clear, rippling water as it glided smoothly by. 
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We stood in silence for a few minutes. At last she said in a 
very low voice: “I want to ask you a favor; it will make me 
very happy if you will grant it to me. There are some sub- 
jects which seem almost too sacred to {talk about. Will you 
promise to say this every night? It is a little prayer of 
Madame Swetchine which I have copied out for you.” I took 
the paper she gave me, raising her little hand to my lips, and 
said: ‘‘I promise, dear Beatrice.” Last night I broke that 
promise for the first time. And as I remembered my omis- 
sion, the familiar words came to my lips: ‘‘O Good Jesus! true 
God and true man, Thy two natures, united yet distinct, make 
us a twofold object of Thy mercy. Because of Thy Godhead 
forgive our offenses; because of Thy Humanity remember our 
miseries. As God draw us always, raise us to Thee; as man 
accompany us on the hard road of exile; be our companion in 
good and evil days. O Good Jesus! as a King pardon us; 
as a friend sympathize with us.” I do not know that I at- 
tached much meaning to the words as I murmured them; but 
they seemed to diffuse a sense of calm and peace over my 
whole soul; the prelude of some hours of welcome uncon- 
sciousness. It was not till noon that I awoke from an un- 
broken, dreamless sleep. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 











A NEW “HISTORY” OF RELIGION. 


HOW M. REINACH WOULD DESTROY CHRISTIANITY. 


BY F, BRICOUT. 


tm N offering his book, Orpheus,* to the public M. S. 

m Reinach modestly declares that for the first time 

there is here presented “a complete summary of 

religions considered simply as natural phenom- 

® ena.” M. Reinach further states that his book 

is suitable for “ladies” as well as gentlemen, and that even 

careful mothers “‘ may give his book to their daughters.” And 

to this end he has imposed a certain restraint upon himself, 

particularly in the descriptions of some of the rites of the 
oriental religions. 

Orpheus, after whom the volume is named, was, we know, 
the “interpreter of the gods,” a poet, and a musician. M. 
Reinach, by the very choice of a title, would charm refined 
minds and lovers of fine literature, for he is not merely a 
scholar and a savant, he is also an artist, an appreciative lover 
of ancient Greece. He has imbibed copiously the teachings of 
Voltaire. His unbounded admiration of the notorious French 
atheist may be known from the fact that he states that “to 
Voltaire’s incomparable talent as a narrator we owe the most 
spiritual and the least pedantic of general histories.” From 
the Greeks and from Voltaire the author has learnt a lightness 
of touch, a charm of style and of wit, a happy command of 
brilliant phrase and cutting word. With these, and frequent 
citations of the classic in literature, he, after the manner of 
Orpheus, is apt to mislead and even hypnotize his reader. 

Orpheus has already met with much success in France. 
The book has gone through many editions in that language, 
and there are in preparation further editions in German, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, and perhaps Japanese. The government of 
France is completing its attempt to ruin the old religion by 





* Orpheus. A General History of Religions, By Solomon Reinach. Sixth Edition. 
Paris: Alcide Picard, 1909. 
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making Orpheus a text-book and enforcing regular school 
teaching on its lines. M. Reinach is a director of music at 
Saint-Germain and a professor at /’Ecole du Louvre. He has 
already won a certain popularity because of his previous works 
—Apollo and Cults, Myths, and Religions. His latest work will 
be seized upon as a rare opportunity by superficial minds who 
love to be “learned” in the fashion of the day, and to know 
the latest word in the “‘science” of comparative religions. 

But, unfortunately, believers in any religion at all may well 
deplore the success of such a book, for it means disaster to 
many souls. 

The Catholic Church, according to this author, is an odious 
machine of oppression, which an unscrupulous clergy govern 
skillfully for their own enrichment and the increase of their 
own power. He quotes the words of Channing: “An Estab- 
lished Church is the tomb of the intelligence.” This, M. 
Reinach writes, is particularly true of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He is considerate enough to think that the Catholic 
Church was not invented by the priests; but he maintains 
that the priests always take advantage of human folly and 
human incredulity. That traditionally sane judgment of the 
Church, which has ever been the cause of admiration to the 
historian and perplexity to the adverse critic, the just medium 
preserved by her teachings between mysticism and rationalism, 
this, to M. Reinach’s eyes, is but the right understanding of 
the Church’s own temporal interests. 

He lays great stress on the intolerance of the Church. He 
says that Voltaire, because of his hatred of fanaticism, became 
himself intolerant. We fear that the same fate has overtaken 
M. Reinach, for he makes an urgent appeal for the suppres- 
sion of liberty of instruction. He is the bitter enemy of every 
form of religion and turns a flow of ridicule, raillery, and 
gross insult against all Christian belief and worship. Non- 
Christian religions are not spared. But his bitterness, his un- 
restrained abuse, reach their climax only when he speaks of 
the Catholic Church. His appeal to a certain class of minds 
will be the more effective because he pretends to have made 
certain his knowledge and to have weighed well his judg- 
ments. He is most dogmatic on essential points. He is mod- 
est, hesitating, frankly admitting his ignorance on matters of 
detail that are of no importance. Now and again, in the gen- 
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erosity of his heart and the liberality of his mind, he conde- 
scendingly pays a tribute to Christianity or to the Catholic 
Church. ‘I embrace my rival, but only in order to strangle 
him”—such is M. Reinach’s method. 

It will be evident that M. Reinach is the apostle of the 
most radical free-thought. An atheistic evolutionist, he 
preaches his chaotic gospel at every opportunity, He wishes 
to make Orpheus the universal creed of future generations. It 
may be said at once that the author is the slave of an arti- 
ficial system. He is absolutely blind to any fact, any evi- 
dence, that does not square with his thesis. His absolute 
confidence in the basis of his system, the hypotheses of taboos 
and totems, is truly stupefying. Of these very hypotheses he 
himself wrote some time ago: “I frankly confess that mine is 
an edifice built not with materials substantial, solid, tested, 
veritable, but out of possible or probable hypotheses, which 
reciprocally support and buttress one another. And this style 
of architecture is well known, for in it card-castlées are built” 
(Cultes, Mythes, et Religions). 

M. Tontain, director of 2’ Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, repeatedly 
stated that “in the actual state of our knowledge, to make 
totemism the foundation of a mythological and religious exe- 
gesis is to disregard the most elementary rules of historical 
method.* Nevertheless M. Reinach persists in riding his hobby 
—a word of his own coining.t 

- Historians, all equally conscientious, often differ in the 
interpretation of facts. They will propose various, and at 
times almost contradictory, explanations. Now historians are 
by no means in agreement with regard to the meaning of the 
terms animism, totemism, etc., and beyond the bare meaning 
there are vast fields in the history of religions still obscure, 
yea, all but unknown. There are wanting, and doubtless 
always will be wanting, the necessary documents that would 
enlighten us with regard to all this unexplored territory. 

But, lo! M. Reinach appears with his little book, and with 
imperturbable assurance tells us that he can answer all ques- 
tions of importance in the entire field of the history of reli- 
gion. The extravagance of his claim is sufficient to lead one 


* Studies of the Mythology and History of Ancient Religions, p. 80, Paris, 1908. 
+ Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions, t. 
IE., p. 128. Oxford, 1908, 
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to suspect his worth. We have further reason to distrust him; 
and we shall see that the scientific value of Orpheus is but 
small. 

The first six chapters of Orpheus treat of the non-Christian 
religions. The author claims that it is easy to see the rise of 
all of them from savagery. To his mind every religious beliet 
of uncivilized peoples to-day is reducible to animistic con- 
ceptions and practices, to taboos, totems, fetiches, and magic. 
Among the Mongols and the Finns, in China, in Japan, as well 
as in India and Thibet, these same beliefs and practices are to 
be found; and they are found even among those peoples who 
have embraced, in part at least, the teachings of a native re- 
former (Budha, Confucius, etc.), or of a foreign religion (Chris- 
tianity or Islamism). Moreover the ancient religions, the dead 
religions, all resembled the beliefs of the savage people whom 
we can now observe, This, M. Reinach maintains, is true of 
the religion of Arabia before the coming of Mahomet, of the 
primitive cults of the Gauls, Germans, Slavs, and also of the 
religions of Greece, of Rome, of ancient India, of the Syrians, 
Pheenicians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyptians. 

It will be seen that M. Reinach is not modest, nor does he 
set limit to his knowledge. The world, since the days of crea- 
tion, is under his searching eye. Suffice it to say that he does 
not prove his statements nor come anywhere near proof. 
We feel that every scientific historian of the rise and growth 
of religions will agree with us that such statements, on ac- 
count of the absence of data, record, document, and tradition, 
are impossible of proof and will always remain so. But M. 
Reinach must ride his hobby, or rather his hobby rides him. 
What matter if his conclusions mean despair and chaos to the 
human race. Let the wild orgy of unsupported hypotheses 
go on! 

We may state here that even though the case were as M, 
Reinach claims it to have been, though the uncivilized peoples 
of the present day were authentic specimens of what all or 
almost all men have been in times far remote, our faith need 
have no cause for alarm. Catholics are not obliged to believe 
that primitive revelation has always been preserved intact, since, 
as Pére Lagrange * remarks, Sacred Scripture, which teaches 
us revelation, adds that revelation was itself obscured ahd that 

* Studies of Primitive Religions, p. 1. Paris 1903. 
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the immediate ancestors of the Hebrews themselves were poly- 
theists.* 

Let it be granted, for the sake of argument, that present. 
day savages are in almost every respect similar to the prehis- 
toric man of whom traces have come down. It by no means 
follows that such prehistoric man is necessarily the original 
father of the human race, or that heis a true picture of man as 
God created and formed him. Nor may it be said that these 
savages, or these prehistoric men of’ whom we have record, 
have no good human characteristics; no reasoning powers; no 
moral sense; no praiseworthy idea of religion. Even in anim- 
ism and tabooism there is some vestige of a belief in God, of 
a living God and an overruling Providence; something of moral 
obligation and of duty. Savages are not beasts; and God, the 
common Father of all humanity, has at His command and em- 
ploys a thousand means, outside His ordinary course of action, 
to secure their salvation. And among uncivilized people of the 
present day knowledge of the true God is not entirely wanting. 
Mgr. Le Roy, who lived for twenty years among the Negritos 
and Bantu, and who is a most competent scholar, does not 
hesitate to affirm that these poor blacks know and adore a 
Supreme Being, the Ruler of the universe.t 

M. Reinach is equally inaccurate and untrustworthy in the 
statements he makes in Orpheus regarding Judaism and the 
beginnings of Christianity. He does not, of course, believe 
in the inspiration of Holy Scripture; he restricts to very nar- 
row limits its human authority. He does not understand even 
the meaning of inspiration and has evidently taken no pains 
to understand it. He scoffs at miracles. ‘‘The Gospels,” he 
says, “‘are worthless documents in so far as the real life of 
Jesus is concerned”; and he adds: “‘we do not know how 
Jesus died.” 

Since he has made taboos and totems the basis of his sys- 
tem, M. Reinach must find these in Judaism and Christianity. 
*‘The idea of taboo,” he says, ‘‘common to all primitive races, 
has left many traces in the Bible.” Even he must admit, how- 
ever, that the moral teachings of the Bible are independent of 
all taboos. An idea of what extremes he must go to in order 
to prove his point may be gained from this statement in Or- 
pheus: ‘‘The Hebrews abstain from killing and eating animals, 

* Josue, xxiv. 2. t The Religion of Primitive Peoples. Paris, 1908. . 
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like the hog, because wild boars, from which the hog is de- 
scended, were totems among their ancestors.” Extremely clever 
and deep reasoning, is it not? Again, instances of totemism 
are found in the vé/e played by the ass in Zacharias (ix. 9); 
also in the account of the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem; 
in the descent of the dove upon Jesus, etc., etc. And with 
all this childish reasoning is combined an ignorance of the 
Catholic Church’s teachings, particularly with regard to the 
sacraments, that is really pitiable. Indeed, this work gives us 
reason to believe that M. Reinach has taken the trouble to 
trace out various unimportant resemblances, not so much for 
the purpose of making a scientific study as of casting ridicule 
and mockery upon Christian teaching. 

The last four chapters of Orpheus, covering two hundred and 
fifty pages, are devoted to the history of the Catholic Church, 
The enemies of the Catholic Church charge that Catholicism 
is a corruption of the Christian religion.* They make this 
charge, even though they also assert that they do not know 
what the religion founded by Christ was or is. M. Reinach, 
who also says that we know nothing of the life of Jesus from 
the Gospels, still boldly charges that Catholicism is a corruption 
of the religion of Jesus Christ—which religion, according to 
the same M. Reinach, is founded upon totems and taboos. 

The saints are, with him, but ‘‘ successors to the gods,” 
and the Blessed Virgin is a goddess. He gives but little space 
to the external history of the Church. He appeals to the pas- 
sion of hate by indignantly denouncing the suppression of 
heresy and the means used in such repression. He exagger- 
ates, he is bitterly partisan always. The Catholic Church, he 
says, has fought only “for authority, privilege, and riches.” 
In the long combat which, during the Middle Ages, the Church 
waged against the tyranny of kings, and because of which 
Europe was saved to civilization, M. Reinach sees only the 
unbridled ambition of the Roman pontiffs. In conclusion he 
states that the Catholic Church is absolutely decadent and is 
surely advancing to a more or less speedy ruin. The Director 
of the Historical Review, M. Monod, put it mildly when he 

* With regard to the origin and growth of the Catholic Church we would refer our 
readers to the series of articles in the Revue du Clergé Frangais, published in answer to a 
challenge made by M. Loisy, ‘‘ The Truth of Catholicism,’’ October 1, November 1, Decem- 


ber 1, 1908, January 1, February 1, March1, March 15, 1909. A résumé of these articles is to 
be found in La Vérité du Catholicisme, Chapter IV., par M. Bricout, Paris, Bloud et Cie., 1910. 
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said: “‘ Often, in that part of his book which treats of Chris- 
tianity, prejudice has led M. Reinach to distort facts” (Revue 
Historique, November and December, 1909). 

Before we close we might consider just for a moment what 
the idea of religion represents to M. Reinach’s mind. His very 
definition of religion is nothing short of ridiculous: 


I propose [he gravely writes] to define religion as a collec- 
tion of scruples forming an obstacle to the free exercise of the 
faculties. This definition eliminates, from the ftindamental 
concept of religion, every idea of God, of spiritual beings, of 
the Infinite—in a word, all that has been considered as the es- 
sential object or objects of religious feeling. Theterm scruple 
is faulty in this—that it is somewhat vague and, if I dare say 
it, too ‘‘laicised.’’ Thescruples . . . are ofa particular 
nature. . . . I shall call them taboos (O7pheus, p. 4). 


Religion, therefore, in the mind of M. Reinach, is simply a 
matter of taboos or religious prohibitions. It will easily be 
seen how false and inadequate this definition is. In the first 
place, the taboo itself is only explicable on the ground of an 
antecedent belief in gods, spiritual beings, etc., and the men- 
tion of this belief is a necessary part of the definition. How 
can we adequately define a thing by giving but a few of its 
notes,: and excluding others equally important and equally 
essential ? 

But such failure to treat the question fairly and thoroughly is 
characteristic of M. Reinach. His book is pseudo-scientific and 
will be harmful only to the weak-minded. As Pére Lagrange 
wrote: “ Taking into consideration the talent of the author, 
his learning, his scientific authority, his position, it must be 
acknowledged that Orpheus will not add honor to his name. 
It is unscientific and contentious; it breathes contempt for the 
only institution that has labored to make mankind better.’’* 


* Biblical Review, 1910, p. 141. 














A CORNER OF THE BLACK FOREST. 


BY E, C. VANSITTART. 


WN ideal place for a holiday—a place where we 
may, to use a French word, retremper (re-dip) 
our being, soul and body, with God in nature— 
m= i is to be found in the Black Forest, at the village 

SS of Schénwald, which lies between Freiburg and 
einai in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Up, forever up, 
winds the road all the way, for Schénwald stands at a height 
of over 3,000 feet. The village itself consists of only 30 or 
40 houses, though there are scattered homesteads for miles 
around, and comfort and plenty are to be found at the excel- 
lent old Gasthof zum Hirschen. Up to the present Schénwald 
has not been spoilt by tourists; its summer guests are, for the 
most part, German families who spend their holidays here, and 
for two months enliven the solitude of the village, which is de- 
serted during the remaining ten months of the year. There 
are no entertainments at Schénwald, nor shops, beyond those 
of a cobbler and a grocer, and the workshops where the local 
industries of clock-making, wood-carving, and straw-plaiting 
are carried on. Those who come here must suffice unto them- 
selves. 

For lovers of peace and beauty nature here spreads an 
ample feast. The village stands high in a wide open country 
but there are pine woods on every side. The air is wonderful- 
ly invigorating as it sweeps across expanses of moor, scented 
with the fragrance of pines and a thousand aromatic herbs, 
It is the bracing atmosphere of wild, free spaces untainted 
by factory smoke or the dwellings of men. 

Before the hay is cut the fields are covered with oxeye 
daisies, dandelions, golden-yellow arnica, buttercups, bluebells, © 
forget-me-nots, scabious, and feathery grasses; in the boggy 
districts the white bog-cotton waves like tufts of silk; down 
by the river yellow irises lift their flags, and bulrushes and 
sedges raise their heads. The delicious sound of running 
water tinkles on every side. The trout leap up out of the 
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streams as the patient fisherman follows the meandering course 
of water which swirls and eddies here and there. Storks 
parade majestically by the banks of the streams, and the water- 
wagtails fearlessly poise on any overhanging log or up-stand- 
ing bowlder. 

One may wander for miles through the pine woods, where 
the ground is carpeted with fallen pine needles or springy 
heather. Cranberries, bilberries, and wild strawberries grow in 
profusion in the clearings, bracken and fern form a miniature 
underforest, and the sunligkt, filtering through the hoary, 
lichen-covered trees, throws flickering shadows on the green 
moss and junipers. During hours of wanderings in this place 
one will not meet a human being; but when one suddenly 
steps out into the open, and looks down over the valley and 
upland, he will see many a cozy homestead nestling under 
its broad eaves and overhanging roof, and, far away, the 
range of blue-black hills from which the Black Forest takes 
its name. : 

Or one may lie on a hillside, lazily watching the wondrous 
effects of rapidly passing clouds casting swift and éver-changing 
shadows over the fields, the great moss-covered bowlders, and 
the pine woods, producing marvelous gradations of green. A 
blue mist is thrown over all like a veil; but gradually the light 
breaks through and the gray changes to blue, and a flood of 
golden sunshine glorifies everything far and near. Round about 
the bees hum in the clover, and the tinkle of cow bells, some- 
where below, echoes far up on the slopes. Far out of sight 
the mowers are at work in the hayfields; the rhythmic swish 
of the scythes rustle through the grass; while from nearby 
a lark suddenly soars up into the blue and pours forth a 
wondrous flood of song. As the evening shadows fall, the 
smoke rises from the peaceful homesteads, the cattle turn towards 
their byres, the spaces in the valleys are filled with translucent 
golden mists, and the pine trees, clearly defined, stand out like 
black silhouettes against the sky; the hills rise one beyond an- 
other in softly-curving ridges, and the great peace and quiet of 
it all remind one of the visionary pictures of the Celestial Land 
in Pilgrim's Progress. 

There are strange gray days, too, when the clouds hang 
low, and the whole atmosphere is colorless; the pines and firs 
are sharply outlined, the very birds are silent; the houses look 
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ghost-like and not a breath of wind stirs; yet it is all beauti- 
ful in its way. The people are worthy of their land: frank, 
kindly, hardworking, clean, and self-respecting, with a free gait 
and an independent air. The blue-eyed, flaxen-haired children, 
universally barefoot, walk miles to the nearest school, their 
knapsacks on their backs. They salute the passing s:ranger 
fearlessly with the words: “ Griss,” or “‘ Gutontag,” generally 
abbreviated to “ Zag.” 

The women wear a peculiar headdress, consisting of a small, 
gold-embroidered crown, with broad black silk ribbons hanging 
down in long streamers to their heels, a black velvet bodice, 
and full white linen sleeves. In winter the staple food consists 
of bacon, sausages, flour, potatoes, milk, and home-baked rye 
bread. 

They are a deeply religious people, too, with a simple, child- 
like faith ; Sunday is strictly observed; one side of the church is 
reserved for the women; the other for the men. On the feast 
of the patron saint of Schénwald, June 18, a procession started 
from the church, and made the round of the village. The 
Sacred Host was borne under a golden canopy surmounted 
by white plumes. The whole population followed reverently, 
walking two and two. The choristers were robed in scarlet 
and white and the girls wore white wreaths and devoutly re- 
peated the litany, while bells chimed and guns were fired. 
Every dwelling was decorated with pine branches and flowers, 

The little cemetery on the hilltop is a feature of Schénwald. 
It is absolutely treeless, and lies free to wind and sun. Each 
grave has its stoup for holy water, in which a sprig of whor- 
tleberry or rosemary is placed for use as aspersoir, and the 
doves, who wheel overhead with a great flash of silvery wings, 
come down to drink out of the little vessels. A strange 
characteristic are the streamers of white net or lace which 
drape the crosses on the graves. These wave gently in the 
breeze, and the effect is most singular, At a distance the 
stranger would think these floating white visions were seraphs’ 
wings, and especially is this true in that portion of the ceme- 
tery set aside for children, where each tiny grave is watched 
over by the statuette of an angel. 

The farmhouses in the Black Forest are very picturesque, 
They are built of wood which, in nearly all cases, is black with 
age. A large painted crucifix usually hangs over the door, 
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with a motto beneath, such as: “‘ Dieses Haus ist in Gotte’s 
Hand; Gott bewahre es vor Feur und Brand.” The roof is 
heavy and slopes low down; there are rows of small windows, 
bright with flowers growing in wooden tubs or broken crocks, 
and a carved gallery runs round the front of the building, 
with numerous doors opening on it. 

The type of house that we see in Schénwald to-day was 
practically fixed in the sixteenth century; as the houses were 
built then, so are they built now. The stude, or common 
dwelling room, is invariably situated on the ground floor, it is 
a large room with a big tile stove. A genuine old-fashioned 
Black Forest stube is a curiously picturesque object. At the 
door there is the stoup for holy water; from it family and 
servants alike (for living in the Black Forest is still patriarchal) 
sprinkle themselves. Close to this stoup is the handgiessle, a 
water-vessel made of tin, in which all who enter wash their 
hands. Religion does not end at the door; the room has its 
Herrgotteswinkel, God’s corner, in which stands the Kinsterle, 
or house-altar, at which family prayers are offered. It is draped 
with gay, cheap finery. In this corner also the big oak table, 
which is handed down as an heirloom from father to son, finds 
a place. The wall of the room is lined all round with wooden 
seats, under which are fixed handy chests. 

Outside is the veranda, or ¢7ifpe/, a most useful as well as 
ornamental feature of the house. It is used for pleasure, and 
also serves as a general drying-place. The bright-colored bed- 
ding is hung out on this balcony to air, while poppyheads, 
fennel, and other kitchen plants, are put out to dry. Where 
straw- plaiting is in vogue, bunches of green straw may be seen 
hanging from the balustrade, and below this the ladders, pitch- 
forks, and other long implements used on the farm find place. 

Pigeons abound; they are kept as pets, and are looked 
upon with affection by the peasants, and even drink out of the 
same trough as the cattle. Swallows return year after year 
to their nests under the eaves, and it is a popular superstition 
that where they build no thunderbolt will strike, and that their 
presence means peace and quiet in the home. 

Watch-making and straw-plaiting are the two chief indus- 
tries of Schénwald; all through the long winter every man, 
woman, and child work steadily. Children begin to learn 
straw-plaiting at four or five years of age, and even in summer, 
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when most of the time is taken up with field labor, one will 
constantly meet a girl or woman with a wisp of straw tied to 
her waist, her fingers busily plaiting in odd moments. The 
pay is pitifully small, but it is not disdained by these thrifty 
people. The plaits are sent to the factories in the towns to 
be sewn up into hats. Cuckoo clocks, in fact all kinds of 
clocks, are produced in Schénwald, and at Furtwangen, which 
may be called a “town of clock-makers.” It was a Furt- 
wangen glass-blower who originally set his townsmen on the 
way of making clocks; the first striking clock was produced 
in the Black Forest in 1740. These home-industries keep 
families together in a sacred way. So attached are the Black 
Forest peasants to their district, that they have been known 
to die of homesjckness while serving their term as soldiers. 

Everywhere tall wayside crucifixes are to be found: in the 
silence of the woods, by dusty roadsides, in the midst of green 
fields, by running streams, beside happy homesteads, on green 
hilltops, in sunshine and shadow, wind and rain, the Figure of 
the Crucified is reared aloft, and, though often of the rudest, 
roughest workmanship, its pathos never fails to appeal, and 
bring its message to the passerby. 

Perhaps the lesson taught by these symbols so constantly 
before the people’s eyes, has something to do with the simple, 
old-world, pious customs the peasants about Schénwald still 
observe. For instance: a prayer is offered before the sickle 
is put to the corn; the farmer’s wife makes the sign of the 
cross over the great loaf of bread which she is about to cut. 
The salutation on meeting with a priest is: ‘‘ Praised be Jesus 
Christ!”” On Christmas morning neighbors greet each other 
with the words: “Jch wiinsche dir Christkindle’s Herz,” a 
beautiful wish, with a deep meaning underlying the words; 
the ringing of the church bells on that day is called Kindle- 
ariegen; they are, on this ee swung in a peculiarly 
gentle, soft way. 

As we leave Schonwald, banten with us the memory of a 
‘‘haunt of peace,” we echo the words of a great writer, him- 
self a son of the Black Forest: ‘‘ He who has never been alone, 
day after day, in the summer-time, in a German forest, who 
has not learned its language and listened to its many voices, 
knows not the power of quiet nature on the restless human 
heart.” 
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ARE COLLEGE PLAYS WORTH WHILE? 


BY THOMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 
II. 


JHAT the college play is worth while is a thesis 
| that must be accepted with a distinction. 
Viewed as an abstract proposition there seems 
to be no question. In the schools the drama 

: is at home; it is maintaining there one of its 
oldest traditions; there it is fulfilling one of its most impor- 
tant purposes. But it is possible for even a wholesome tradi- 
tion to degenerate, and for a good institution to fail of its 
purpose when that purpose is lost to sight. So much depends 
on the spirit in which the tradition is carried out that in the 
concrete it becomes a debatable proposition. 

The practical working out of the theory underlying the 
college drama demands a watchful eye and correct standards 
of taste. The very fact that its results are indirect, that the 
good to be derived from it is bound up in the pleasure it 
affords, complicates the problem. It is so easy to lose sight 
of the ultimate good in the contemplation of the immediate 
enjoyment that constant vigilance is essential to the achieve- 
ment of any benefit. The gravitation toward the lower levels 
is so easy that nothing but the most rigid: care can guard 
against it. Appetite grows with what it feeds on, and the re- 
straint once removed the decline is imminent. Nick Bottom, 
with the fairy music ringing in his fair large ears, longed for 
“the tongs and the bones,” and Nick’s taste, like his ass’ 
noll, much as we dislike to admit it, is in a great measure 
typical. Though the fairy music ring in our ears, the ears 
are none the less long and flexible and the taste for the tongs 
and bones equally pronounced. 

If, then, this particular form of student activity is to 
achieve its end it must be something more than a mere stu- 
dent activity. If it is to play a part, even a small part, in 
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the formation of the student, some measure of guidance is 
necessary. Mature judgment and scholarly taste are needed to 
offset the weaknesses to which youth is prone. For youth if left 
to itself will follow strange gods. Hence the absolute necessity 
for some supervision on the part of the faculty, if the play is to 
serve any other end than mere foolery. This need is recognized 
in many quarters, although in far too many instances the authori- 
ties, blind or indifferent to the opportunities at their hands, 
hold aloof, giving to dramatics even less attention than they 
give to athletics. In our Catholic colleges, it must be said, 
this is rarely, if ever, the case. There, especially in the Jesuit 
colleges, dramatics are kept under the direct control of the 
faculty. It is true that, even with this supervision, there are 
sometimes sad lapses from the standard that should be main- 
tained, but it is equally true that they are few and far between. 

At no stage of the preparation of a college play is the 
need of mature judgment more urgent than in the initial stage, 
the selection of a play. If the play is to serve its legitimate 
end there is but one field open—the classic drama. Of that 
which is frankly ephemeral, which sings the song or tells the 
tale, not of a period or a generation, but merely of a day, 
there is nothing to be said. That has no place in scholastic 
surroundings. For the more serious efforts of modern writers 
hardly any more can be said. It takes time to try the worth 
of a play and none of us can hope to live long enough to 
follow it through its period of trial. The classic drama alone, 
then, which has stood the test of years and has survived the 
accidental peculiarities of its own generation, is worthy of aca- 
demic auspices. Nothing else is in keeping with the dignity 
of the school; nothing else has any place in college halls. 
What time has consecrated, and the judgment of successive 
generation has approved, is the only matter worthy of presen- 
tation under scholastic auspices. 

But this limitation is by no means narrow. The field is 
well-nigh inexhaustible. The Elizabethan period alone is a 
mine rich in material, and, with the comedy of the eighteenth 
century, eliminating, for obvious reasons, the comedy of the 
Restoration, can furnish plays enough to carry a college dra- 
matic organization through more than a generation. There 
is no literature, ancient or modern, so rich in drama as the 
literature of the English-speaking people. In every branch, 
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“tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- comical, historical- 
pastoral,” and so on down through Polonius’ tedious catalogue, 
its riches are practically inexhaustible. There is the dignity 
and sublimity of tragedy, the gayety of comedy, the stately 
march of historical pageantry—matter that will move storms 
or compel laughter. There is that which will serve every end 
of the college player—it will please; it will instruct; it will 
uplift ; it will inspire. 

Outside the field of the classic drama there is no justifica- 
tion for the college drama, as the college drama. A group 
of college students may, of course, like any other group of 
amateur performers on recreation bent, assemble to present a 
modern farce, a musical comedy, or even a minstrel show, but 
in doing so they are doing nothing that any haphazard as- 
semblage of persons in search of recreation might not do as 
well or, perhaps, better; and their efforts are entitled to no 
more serious consideration. But if they rescue from oblivion 
some forgotten or half-forgotten masterpiece which a thought- 
less generation has relegated to the dust-covered bookshelf; if 
they direct their energies to the adequate and intelligent pre- 
sentation of some quaint conceit of a more poetic age, which is 
impossible from the viewpoint of the speculative manager, 
they are doing a scholarly work that is deserving of commenda- 
tion. Their effort is more praiseworthy even than that of him 
who tenders a similar work within the covers of a book, with 
learned note and comment; for they are presenting the play 
as it was intended it should be presented, and enhancing its 
beauties with the interest that the living voice and the scenic 
presentation always bring to it. And even if they have no claim 
to discovery; if they are content with the familiar plays of 
Shakespeare; their efforts are none the less commendable. In 
producing these they are delivering a message that is ever 
new; they are uttering thoughts that are immortal; they are 
speaking with the voice of the master dramatist of all time, 
and they need no excuse of antiquarian interest. 

The Elizabethan age is obviously the most fruitful field for 
the labors of the college player and the best suited to his 
purpose. That was the golden age of the English drama. It 
was the age of greatest dramatic achievement, and therefore most 
worthy the attention of players prompted rather by scholarly 
interest than by a gainful purpose. Its remoteness, too, lends a 
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charm, and there is about its archaic flavor an attractiveness 
that even indifferent playing cannot destroy. It was an age 
of poetry as well as an age of drama, and the poetry in its 
drama is sufficient to make good many of the shortcomings 
of the unskilled interpreters. It will carry itself by the sheer 
force of its poetic beauty and the intensity of its dramatic in- 
terest. 

The comparatively recent movement toward restoring, with 
the plays, the manner of presenting them in the Elizabethan 
age has brought with it a practical advantage of great value 
to the college player. The impossibility of adequately mounting 
a play of Shakespeare in the modern manner has always been 
a barrier to the colleges. Even the most costly of the recent 
elaborate professional performances, with all that money and 
skill could do, have failed to realize the scenes that the dra- 
matist has pictured. What, then, can the colleges do with 
their meagre equipment, and with the necessity facing them 
of being obliged to make that meagre equipment serve again 
and again, irrespective of time or place? But even the most 
elaborate equipment, were it within reach, would be a detri- 
ment to their purpose, for every added detail of setting means 
a corresponding inroad on the text. The play is cut to make 
room for scenery, and poetry is sacrificed to upholstery. 

But the return to the Elizabethan simplicity, to the “ naked 
room with a blanket for a curtain,” has in a measure solved 
the problem. It may be, and it has been, criticized as a pose, 
an affectation; and at first glance there may seem to be some 
justice in the criticism. It is argued that were Shakespeare 
alive now he would use all the devices of the modern stage to 
gain his effects, as he used everything that his own paltry 
stage afforded; and that, therefore, we should, in presenting 
his plays to-day, make the same use of every available device. 

But the argument is hardly relevant. We must bear in mind 
the fact that his plays were written for the Elizabethan stage, 
where imagination was not hampered and circumscribed by 
painted cloth and electrical effects; where, with nothing to limit 
it and the poet’s lines to stimulate it, it could roam through 
time and space and see visions which no scenic art could vis- 
ualize. And these very limitations furnished a stimulus to the 
poet; because of the exigencies of his stage he was obliged 
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to rely on his text to realize the scene for his audience. His 
the task to fill eye and ear and “lead men’s minds the rounda- 
bout.” Why, then, should these plays not be presented as they 
were in their own day and allowed to make their own appeal? 
It is no pose, this return to Elizabethan simplicity, but a scholare 
ly effort to restore, as far as possible, a condition that has 
passed away. If we consider as an added reason the fact that 
under these conditions it is possible to present the play unim- 
paired, in its original completeness, there remains no further 
room for adverse criticism. 

The practical value of this method, too, is not without its 
strong arguments. What simpler equipment can we find? It 
is true we have little definite knowledge of what the Eliza- 
bethan stage was like. De Witt’s picture of the Swan, the 
specifications of the Fortune, and a few passing. references in 
contemporary writings, are practically all we have to guide us. 
But if our knowledge of the accidental features is limited, we 
do know what the essentials were, and these essentials are well 
within the reach of any college company. A simple platform, 
without footlights or border lights, extending into the audi- 
ence, a screen to hide the actors from view while they await 
their cues, an outer and an inner stage, separated by traverses, 
a few set pieces to suggest the scene—and our stage is equipped. 
It is the “naked room with a blanket for a curtain”; and it 
needs only Shakespeare’s winged words to make it “‘a field for 
monarchs.” 

There is another tradition of the Elizabethan stage that 
lends itself admirably to the college drama, a tradition derived 
from a condition parallel to that which prevails in the colleges 
to-day. Women were unknown to the English stage until after 
the Restoration, and in the golden age of the drama the female 
parts were played by boys. And our college players are lim- 
ited in a similar manner. Exactly the same conditions drive 
them to the expedient that the Elizabethan actors were obliged 
to fall back on; and the result, when the other Elizabethan 
conditions are complied with, is a reproduction that is remark- 
ably accurate. This detail, it is true, is not adhered to uni- 
versally. In many of our Catholic colleges, especially in the 
Jesuit colleges of this country, a strange prejudice prevails 
against the assumption of female parts by boys. What is the 
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origin of this prejudice it is impossible to say, but that it exists 
there is no doubt. It may have had its origin in France, for 
the French stage has no such tradition as that which has come 
down to us from Elizabethan times. In France and in Italy, 
as far as we know, the female parts were always played by 
women, a custom which shocked Coryate and many another 
English traveler of Elizabethan days. Many of the Jesuit com- 
munities in this country trace their lineage back to the French 
province, and the prejudice may have its root in France, for 
the English custom was as offensive to French taste as the em- 
ployment of women was to Elizabethan taste. This explanation 
is largely a matter of conjecture, but it takes on some color 
of truth from the fact that, as far as the English-speaking col- 
leges are concerned, it is purely local. There is no Jesuit leg- 
islation on this point, except with respect to the houses of 
study for members of the order. The va#io is silent as to the 
practice, and there is no ruling of any Father-General forbid- 
ding it. Moreover, in the Jesuit colleges in England and Ire- 
land, in accordance with long-established custom, the female 
parts in the plays are all assumed by boys, without any ques- 
tion of good taste being raised. 

Whatever the origin of the prejudice, it has been and still 
is a serious detriment. It has marred many an otherwise ex- 
cellent performance, and it has set narrow limits to the number 
of plays available for production. For in order to present a 
play it is necessary either to eliminate the female characters 
or to alter them to male characters. It is obvious that this 
tampering with the classics works inevitable mischief. Then, 
when we consider how few plays there are that are susceptible 
to this adaptation, we can realize how pitifully narrow is the 
field of selection. And this in a dramatic literature which is 
perhaps the richest the world has ever known. 

It is true that many devices are resorted to to offset this 
difficulty, but it is so great that ingenuity is sorely taxed in 
the effort. The most ingenious way out of it was exemplified 
in the very excellent performance of ‘“‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” which the students of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
York, gave during this year. There the play was so judicious- 
ly cut as to eliminate those elements of the play which ne- 
cessitated the presence of Portia, Nerissa, and Jessica in pro- 
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pria persona, and to retain those scenes in which they appeared 
disguised as men. The result was a coherent story, artfully 
fitted and joined at the points where the excisions were made, 
and satisfying even to one who was unfamiliar with it. But 
the number of plays which are susceptible of this treatment 
are lamentably few, and the adapter is frequently put to the 
choice of a play broken into disjointed fragments, or altered 
with a crudity that would make the judicions grieve. It is a 
pity that this should be so, for it is a noteworthy fact that in 
the Jesuit colleges, where this prejudice is strongest, the dra- 
matic performances are otherwise notable for the high standard 
of excellence which they maintain. 

Something more, however, is demanded of a dramatic per- 
formance than the mere good taste and intelligence that pre- 
vail among men of education. Something of technical skill 
and a knowledge of the niceties of dramatic presentation is 
necessary if an adequate presentation of a play is desired. It 
is not sufficient that your student actors individually should 
deliver their lines with precision and intelligence. A group of 
individual impersonations, no matter how good, does not con- 
stitute a dramatic performance; some attention must be given 
to the ensemble. There must be some unifying force in the 
direction which will harmonize the individual parts and sub- 
ordinate them to the whole. And this involves a host of de- 
tails of management. The importance of dramatic situations 
must be emphasized.. The pictures must be well composed; 
the action must be easy and natural; in a word, action must 
come to the aid of dialogue and help to tell the story. It 
must be remembered that a dramatic production is a work of 
art and the twofold purpose of every work of art must be 
kept in mind—to please and instruct, or rather to instruct by 
pleasing. 

It would be unreasonable, it is true, to look for the same 
degree of technical excellence in a college production as that 
to be found in the work of skilled actors, but a certain meas- 
ure of technical skill is within the reach of your college play- 
ers, and enthusiasm may be relied upon to supply some of the 
deficiencies. Moreover, the average of intelligence and scholar- 
ly knowledge of the play is higher in a group of college 
players than in a corresponding group of professionals, and 
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this. will go far to offset the lack of facility in interpretation. 
At any rate, it is always possible, with a well-chosen play, to 
develop a sufficient degree of this technical skill to quicken 
the interest of the spectators and create a measure of illusion. 
All of this, of course, supposes competent direction. But 
competent direction’ is always possible where judgment and 
good taste go hand in hand, and the dramatic instinct that is 
born in every one of us is fostered and developed. The feel- 
ing for the dramatic, like the feeling for any other form of 
artistic expression, is not a matter of equal possession. Some 
have a more generous allotment than others. But where a 
tradition like the college drama has flourished for so many 
centuries a certain degree of skill is bound to be the heritage 
of those whose charge it is to perpetuate that tradition. The 
mantle descends from prophet to prophet. At the worst, 
technical skill can always be enlisted, should the necessity 
arise, in the service of scholarship, and with this relation rigid- 
ly preserved, instruction, supplemented by entertainment, can 
be provided without recourse to ‘‘the tongs and the bones.” 
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Rew Books. 


To write the history of one’s own 
HISTORY OF THEjCATHOLIC times is an attractive, but a danger- 
CHURCH. ous task. The facts lie at one’s 
hand, under one’s eyes. Their 
interest is present, personal, absorbing. But it is hard to judge 
great ideas and movements, to which the only ultimate test 
must be brought by time; hard, also, to avoid the personal 
point of view; and easy to offend susceptibilities and make 
trouble. It is a delicate task, requiring balance, prudence, and 
tact. It has twice been accomplished successfully in our own 
day, and in both instances by Irishmen. Justin McCarthy has 
done it for the history of Great Britain and Ireland, and Dr. 
MacCaffrey for the history of the Catholic Church during the 
nineteenth century.* The Maynooth professor has not the 
striking literary gifts of his distinguished countryman, espe- 
cially his power of lively graphic narration and characteriza- 
tion. But knowledge, balance, and prudence he certainly pos- 
sesses, as his two large volumes show in every page. 

His breadth and discernment may be judged from the 
questions which he notes in his preface as being the most im- 
portant ones which have arisen during the century. These are: 
the rise of Constitutionalism and of national feeling (with both 
of which movements he is in sympathy), the relations between 
Church and State, the struggle for religious education, the 
conflicts between faith and science, between capital and labor, 
and the spread of the Church abroad, whether by missionary 
activity or by emigration. 

Volume I. is devoted to the history of the Church in Con- 
tinental Europe. It begins with the French Revolution of 1789. 
The overturning of accepted ideas and the changes of bound- 
ary-lines, which the Revolution effected, make it the proper 
starting point for a history of the nineteenth century. French 
history is brought down to 1848; and then the ecclesiastical 
history of Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Poland, and 
Italy are successively treated as far as the same year. The 
year 1848 makes a good dividing point, not merely because it 
comes so near the middle of the century, but by reason of the 


* History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century (1789-1908). By James Mac- 
Caffrey, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Maynooth. In two volumes, Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son; St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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new. social and political movements which date from it. From 
1848 to 1898 the Continental peoples are considered in the 
same order. The final chapter is devoted to “The Papacy.” 
There is a good account of the political misfortunes of the 
Papal States, and an excellent history of the Vatican Council. 

The second volume opens with the repeal of the Penal Laws 
in England. The Oxford Movement, the establishment of the 
hierarchy, and the recent history of the Church in England 
and Scotland are surveyed succinctly and accurately. The 
history of the Church in Ireland, at least as a whole, is given 
only down to the Act of Disestablishment, forty years ago. 
In this instance, one may judge, the author found the task 
of writing the history of his own times too difficult even for 
his prudent pen. He had less need of reticence in giving the 
account of ‘‘ Education in Ireland,” which has a chapter to 
itself and which is completed down to the Irish Universities 
Act of 1908. 

Chapter IV. treats of the Church in America, a generous 
share of it being accorded to the United States, and much 
might be quoted to show the author’s friendly attitude towards 
the Church in America. 

A strange error has crept into this chapter which we can- 
not help but notice. On pp. 294, 295 the Rev. A. P. Doyle 
is named as the Superior of the Paulist Fathers. It is well 
known that the Very Rev. George M. Searle was Superior 
from 1904-1909 and that he was succeeded by the Very Rev. 
John J. Hughes in July of last year. Moreover, the organ of 
the Paulist Fathers is not 7he Missionary but THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 

After considering the general history of the Church in 
Canada, South America, Australasia, and in the foreign mission 
fields, the author devotes six interesting chapters to special 
topics: Religious Orders, Theological Errors and Developments, 
Ecclesiastical Studies During the Nineteenth Century, Ecclesi- 
astical Education, Socialism, and The Catholic Labor Movement. 

The more one studies these two volumes of Dr. MacCaffrey, 
the deeper becomes one’s appreciation of his special fitness for 
the difficult task to which he addressed himself. Out of the 
mass of data at his disposal he selects the essentials with sin- 
gular and unerring felicity. He rather avoids the characteriza- 
tion of individuals; it is in the summary of events that he is 
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at his best; here he moves with rapid but with steady step. 
He is always calm and well-poised. He points out evils where 
they exist, but he never scolds. His history of Catholic ac- 
tivities never degenerates into a mere indictment of the age 
and of humanity. He is in sympathy with all sane pro- 
gressive movements towards political equality, economic bet- 
terment, educational advance, and improvement in practical 
religious methods. He has the faith in divine Providence and 
the hopefulness about the future which distinguish the Catho- 
lic and the Celt; and, in addition, a broad and clear outlook 
as an historian over the field of human history, which makes 
his judgments broad-minded, equable, and sane. We warmly 
recommend The History of the Catholic Church in the Nine 
teenth Century. 


Western Canada is to-day the land of promise. In fact, it 
bids fair to be to-morrow the land of fulfillment. The great 
continental ‘‘trek” is moving northward, and the broad lands 
on both sides of the Canadian Rockies are attracting thous- 
ands of settlers. The pioneer days of savages and métis, voya- 
geurs and coureurs du bois, Hudson Bay officials, and mission- 
aries, are fast passing away, to be succeeded by a civilization 
of railroads, churches, schools, and courts, settled farms, and 
well-equipped mines. The earlier conditions are well within 
the memory of the devoted Catholic missionaries who labored 
so valiantly to plant the cross in that vast region, stretching 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific and from the American 
border to the frozen North. It is well that some of them 
have been moved to write for posterity the history of the 
earlier times before the last vestige of those times has become 
obliterated by the foot of progress. It is fitting also that an 
Oblate of Mary Immaculate should essay the task,* for where- 
ever the traveler may go throughout that whole region he 
will come across the evidences of the heroic toil of that de- 
voted band of missionary priests. Father Morice is no novice 
in historical work. He comes to his task with the added 
equipment of years of experience in the country whose history 
he is writing. And it.is a moving tale he tells—of missionary 
adventures, successes, and tragedies, of Indian lore, of settle- 


* History of the Catholic Churchin Western Canada from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
(1659-1895). By Rev. A. G. Morice, O.M.I. In two volumes, With Maps and Illustra-. 
tions. Toronto: The Musson Book Company. 
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ments, rebellions, massacres, of the beginnings of towns and 
churches, the whole drama of civilization in the making. His 
main interest is in the progress of religion; but he often 
touches on points of more general history, and: always with. 
the sure touch of the man who has a first-hand acquaintance 
with the facts, persons, places, and circumstances, His account 
of the two insurrections with which Louis Riel was concerned 
should be read by every fair-minded historian before a final 
verdict is pronounced on that unfortunate leader. The auto- 
graphs and portraits of eminent pioneers form a valuable fea- 
ture of the work. 


We have any number of books treating of the work of the 
Catholic Church in general, and its influence on civilization, 
on the individual, the family, and society. But there has been 
felt the need of some book treating of the Church in our own 
particular country. We have the histories of the church in 
different dioceses and in different sections of the country; we 
have volumes on the work done by various individuals and 
various religious societies; but as yet no one has given us a 
general survey of the position and influence of the Church in 
the United States. The present volume®* is a step in the 
right direction. It does not, of course, pretend to be exhaus- 
tive; it is only a general, a very general, survey of the work 
of the Church in this country, just barely touching on the 
most prominent topics. A good idea of its contents may be 
gleaned from the headings of the chapters: ‘‘The Past”; 
** Missionary Heroes”; ‘‘In Colonial Days”; “‘ The Church in 
the Nation”; ‘A Little History on Religious Lines”; ‘ The 
Science of Irreligion”; “The Philosophy of Unbelief”; ‘‘Im- 
migration”; ‘Education and the Bible”; ‘‘The National 
Church.” The value of the book is enhanced by some statis- 
tics and tables given in conclusion. 


Some years ago a large class of col- 

THE SOUTH IN OUR GREAT lege graduates, all natives of this 
WAR. country, were seeking admission to 

an institution of professional train- 

ing. One of the questions submitted in the written examination 


* The Question of the Hour. A Survey of the Position and Influence of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. By Joseph P. Conway. New York: The John McBride 
Company. 
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was this: “What general was in command of the Union forces 
at the battle of Gettysburg?” The answers were in several 
cases quite wide of the fact, and one of the young gentlemen 
wrote down: ‘General Grant, of course.” This was by no 
means the grossest error about American history, and is but 
a specimen of the condition of minds under tuition, higher and 
lower, in matters of the sort. Hence the good of such works 
as Mr. Eggleston’s on the War of the Rebellion.* 

The reader here has the advantage of an old soldier’s ex- 
perience as to narrative, as well as of a practised writer’s 
power of condensation and smoothness of description. The 
author served in the Southern army all through the war. 
Therefore his treatment of army operations is graphic and 
piquant. That it is critical in the stricter sense, as claimed on 
the title page, some will question. For example, the strategy 
of Stonewall Jackson’s brilliant campaign in the Shenandoah 
Valley in the spring of 1862, is credited mainly to General 
Lee. That great leader profited greatly by the Valley cam- 
paign, and personally approved of it; but its whole scope and 
purpose, no less than its detailed execution, was Jackson’s own, 
as is fully shown by Colonel Henderson in his classic work on 
that eccentric hero. General Joseph E. Johnston, however, 
aided Jackson, not only largely but essentially, being his im- 
mediate superior and granting him every soldier he could spare 
from the lines in front of Richmond. Lee held no actual 
command at the time, and was placed on the waiting list with 
the complimentary title of ‘‘ Military Adviser” of President 
Davis, a sort of chief-of-staff. 

Another lapse is the failure to mention the two little war- 
ships, the Zy/er and Lexington, in the account of the battle of 
Shiloh, which, barring that omission, is one of the fairest and 
most interesting we have ever read. 

Taken as a whole, the work is accurate enough to be re- 
liable. And it has such high literary merit as to redeem many 
such defects as we have noticed, It reads like a novel, clear 
as crystal, sparkling everywhere with the epithets of earnest 
feeling and the adornments of pure literary taste. 

Since the war Mr. Eggleston has resided in the North en- 
gaged in literary and notably historical labors with well-earned 
applause. Therefore his introductory chapters on the origin of 


* The History of the Confederate War; Its Causes and Conduct. A Narrative and Critical 
History. By George Cary Eggleston. Two Vols. New York: Sturgis & Walton Company. 
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the conflict, demand an attentive consideration from Northern 
readers, apart from their intrinisic merit. We cannot quite 
allow ourselves to be led into his view of Southern rights; yet 
they are shown to be historically plausible, if not probable, are 
well arranged for reference, and offered in a literary dress 
superior, we think, to any other portion of the work. 

American history still lacks a distinctive and powerfully writ- 
ten account of the strictly political affairs of the Confederacy. 
Some of the ablest of American statesmen led the South out of 
the Union and organized the new and short-lived nation. It 
is now generally conceded, and is repeatedly affirmed or implied 
by Mr. Eggleston, that the diplomacy, the finances, the legisla- 
tion of the Confederate States, were each and all a lamentable 
failure, nearly all the more important measures being unwisely 
conceived and blunderingly carried out. Especial interest at- 
taches to this condition, when it is just as universally admitted 
that the military achievements of the Southern people were of 
the highest order of excellence. Our author has notably contri- 
buted an intelligent and very enjoyable study of the whole 
epoch. 


To the popular imagination one 
SIMON BOLIVAR. of the most picturesque characters 
in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere is Simon Bolivar, “The Liberator.”” Most of us 
know very little of the facts of his life, but his name bears 
with it mingled associations of the dash and daring of the 
early Spanish conguistadores and the democratic self-abnegation 
of a Cincinnatus or a Washington. But the grave writers of 
history have passed him by. This has been due to the dis- 
turbed and backward state of the republics which he freed from 
the dominion of Spain, and which, under better conditions, 
would have been the proper agents for the keeping of his 
deeds before the eyes of the world. The digging of the 
Panama Canal has of late turned our eyes in the direction of 
South America, and Mr. Loraine Petre deems it the psycholo- 
gical moment to present once more the story of the Liberator 
to the English-speaking world. 
His work * presents every evidence of being a carefully studied 
* Simon Bolivar," El Libertador.” A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt against Spain 


in Venezuela, New Granada, and Peru. By Fr, Loraine Petre. London and New York: 
John Lane. 
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and impartial document. It is rather difficult reading on ac- 
count of the agility with which its subject keeps skipping over 
a large and to us unfamiliar map. The ever-changing kaleid- 
oscope of Spanish American politics does not help to clearness 
of view. But we do get a fair idea of Simon Bolivar. When 
all is said and done, it must be acknowledged that he is not 
the ideal that our fancy had painted him, but he is pretty much 
of a man notwithstanding. To state the worst first, he was 
vain, ambitious, and lacking in power to govern the territory 
which his arms had won. But he was brave, resourceful, un- 
daunted, and indefatigable. The vice of avarice has not 
smirched his name as it has so many of his successors. He 
possessed the perseverance and courage of a Hannibal, but not 
the administrative genius of an Alexander or a Napoleon, and 
only in outward show the deep patriotism of a Washington. 
But he was the liberator of his people, and is deserving of 
their gratitude. His native land, Venezuela, has given birth to 
no nobler son, and has borne the yoke of much less worthy 
rulers. 


; Of late the ‘‘devil’s advocates” 
PORFIRIO DIAZ. have been doing rather effective 

By Godoy. work in undermining the popular 
reputation of the President of our 

neighboring republic. That he is jealous of the good opinion of 
Americans has been shown in various ways, one of them being 
a legal action, which resulted in the imprisonment of a clever 
cartoonist. The present work*® bears evidence of being part 
of a campaign of rehabilitation. It may possibly be the en- 
thusiastic tribute of a whole-hearted admirer; but it reads at 
times like a campaign document. Half of the book consists 
of an account of the life of Porfirio Diaz. The main events 
of this really remarkable career are narrated with lucidity and 
directness. The only objection is that Diaz is pictured as 
being so unhumanly and monotonously right. A few dark 
lines would make the picture more artistic—and more credible. 
The latter half of the book consists of an impressive array 

of “Opinions of prominent men regarding President Diaz as 
a soldier and statesman,” and various appendices containing 
documents, statistics, etc. The “opinions” were written at 


® Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico: |The Master Builder of a Great Commonwealth. 
By José F. Godoy. New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, : 
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the request of the author, who does not over-state the facts 
when he says that the list of the writers contains the names 
of “some of the most noted men in the United States and 
Canada, including most eminent statesmen, diplomats, govern- — 
ors, federal officials, army and navy leaders, newspaper writers, 
successful bankers, men from all leading walks of life.” The 
unanimous verdict which these men render will, no doubt, be 
the verdict of history. It is that Porfirio Diaz is one of the 
greatest men of our times. This, however, does not modify 
the fact that history will insist on a more detailed and scru- 
pulous estimate of the man and his achievements than can be 
found in the present work. 


Dr. Paullin, the author of this 
COMMODORE JOHN ROGERS. book,* is a resident of Washing- 
ton, and a graduate of the Catholic 
University of America. He is an authority on American naval 
history, having already published the Navy of the American 
Revolution and the Administration of the Continental Navy of 
the American Revolution. He has selected Commodore Rogers 
as a subject, partly on account of the interesting career of the 
man himself, and partly because his activities were so closely 
connected with the history of the old navy, his years of service 
extending from 1798 to 1838. The whole narrative is graphic, 
and, to our modern eyes, picturesque. It brings back the days 
when a sea-fight was a romance, the days of wooden ships 
and sailing manceuvres, of pirates and privateers. Commodore 
Rogers took part in the war with the Barbary pirates and in 
the War of 1812. He was associated with such men as Decatur 
and Lawrence, the Perrys, Porter, Bainbridge, and MacDonough. 
He played a part, too, in the more pacific home and foreign 
affairs of his country, and, during his long period of land 
service, had an important share in developing and systematizing 
the naval department. Among other things he advocated for 
many years, planned, and later secured, the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. 
Dr. Paullin has had full access to all the official documents 
bearing on the period, and in addition he has made use of 
family and private papers which have not hitherto been access- 


* Commodore John Rogers, Captain, Commodore, and Senior Officer of the American Navy 
(1773-7838). A Biography. By Charles Oscar Paullin. Cleveland: The Arthur H, Clark 
Company. 
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ible to the historian. He also furnishes an extensive bibli- 
ography of sources and a careful analytical index, as well as 
numerous portraits, facsimiles, and views. The large volume 
is gotten up with the exquisite care which always marks the 
publications of the Arthur H. Clark Company. 


A collected volume from the pen of 

VERSE, Edward William Thomson* comes 

to us, containing verses both pa- 

triotic and sentimental, translations, and some interesting Cana- 

dian ballads. The Lincoln poems have powerful sincerity and 

many a heart-reaching touch of war-time color; although the 

persistent coupling of our martyr-president with the crucified 

Son of God is open to the charge of bad art as well as bad 

taste. Mr. Thomson has inclusive sympathies and a felicitous 

trick of phrase: his philosophy will scarcely make serious ap- 
peal to the Catholic mind. 


In a volume} upon many themes, and of unequal merit, 
Mr. Wilson Jefferson gives us two or three really beautiful 
lyrics. “‘ After Death” is a fragment of poignant and perfect 
simplicity. 


The Haunted House} contains verses, narrative and other- 
wise, distinctly fervid for the most part, and given to experi- 
ments in rhythm. It is scarcely reassuring to confront upon 
the first page a phonetic effusion concerning 


“the nasty, sickly wheezing of lost souls.” 


There is no tremendous intellectual 

LADY MERTON, COLONIST. problem in the latest novel of 
By Mrs, Ward. Mrs. Humphrey Ward,§ and the 

story is the better for the lack, 

The scene is in Western Canada, the country of big things, 
and Mrs. Ward is enthusiastic about everything in that new 
and vigorous land. The main characters are a Canadian of 
the dynamic type that our own Frank Spearman loves to de- 


* When Lincoln Died; and Other Poems. By Edward William Thomson, Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
t Verses. By Wilson Jefferson. Boston: Richard G, Badger. 
t The Haunted House. By Henry Percival Spencer. Boston: Richard G, Badger. 
c § Lady Merton, Colonist, By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
0. 
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pict, and Lady Merton, an Englishwoman of refinement, who 
finally elects to give up old-world comforts and culture and 
take her place in the life of the western country. There is one 
Catholic in the story, a French-Canadian who represents spir- 
itual ideals. More might profitably have been made of him. 


Winston Churchill’s American por- 
A MODERN CHRONICLE. trait gallery contains specimens 
By Churchill, from each generation, beginning 
with Colonial times. In the pres- 
ent volume* he depicts modern people and conditions. The 
scenes are laid in St. Louis, New York, and across the Atlantic, 
There is a winsome but difficult heroine, and a sturdy, patient 
hero of the “ Peter Stirling” type. The story does not hold 
one’s interest to the same degree as, for instance, The Crossing 
or Coniston, but it is, like all the author’s work, well worth 
reading. 
Not long ago Professor Miinster- 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF berg attracted considerable atten- 
LUTHER TRANT. tion, and not a little ridicule, by 
suggesting that the methods of 
psychological research should be used for the detection of crime, 
The idea has been taken up by the authors of Zhe Achieve- 
ments of Luther Trant.t{ The book contains half a dozen good 
detective stories, in which there is a fine blending of the scien- 
tific and the human interest. The methods used for testing 
the credibility of witnesses, registering the emotions of the 
guilty, etc., would hardly be admitted in court according to 
the rules of evidence; but it is evident that they can serve, 
in competent hands, for aids to the detection of crime. 


Mr. Crawford’s posthumous work } 

THE UNDESIRABLE will hardly add to his fame. It is 

GOVERNESS. a simple story of English country 

By Crawford. life, with a decidedly old-fashioned 

plot—kidnapped heiresses have 

gone out of fashion in fiction. If it were not that a balloone 

* A Modern Chronicle. By Winston Churchill. New,York: The Macmillan Company, 

t The Achievements of Luther Trant, By E. Balmer and W. MacHarg. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 


t The Undesirable Governess, By F, Marion Crawford, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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ing adventure plays a prominent part in the denouement, one 
would surmise that the story was an old and suppressed ven- 
ture of the author, written before Mr. Jsaacs had shown him 
what he might expect of himself. However, it is a clean, sim- 
ple little tale, told with grace and humor. 


Mrs. Atherton’s Zower of Ivory * 

TOWER OF IVORY. is not a great work. A young 

By Mrs, Atherton. Englishman meets a prima donna 

in Munich. She arouses him to 

the level of the best in him—a poor best—and under her stimu- 

lus he passes his examinations for the diplomatic service. She 

saves him from the clutches of a designing woman, and, in 

self-denying vein, refuses to marry him herself. But the char- 

acter of the man is unattractive; indolence and self-indulgence 

are the main qualities depicted in the book. Of course the 

story is well told, for Mrs, Atherton is a master of craft, but 
at times it is heavy. \ 


Daisy plaited Jeannie’s long white 
THE FASCINATING fingers in with her own. ‘I think 
MRS. HALTON. it’s one of the nicest things that 
By Benson. ever happened,” she said, ‘It’s 
like some old legend of a man 
who has—well, racketed about all his life, and then suddenly 
finds his ideal, which, though she is quite out of reach, entirely 
satisfies him. . . . It’s just what the man in the legend 
would do. = 
And the reader of The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,} supposedly 
a novel that pictures English social life of the ‘‘ upper”’ classes, 
particularly in their country house parties, will also say that 
it is a legend pure and simple, a mythical thing that lacks the 
ring of true life. Some of the people are wicked; others are 
on the way to be wicked; and the virtuous heroine does not 
hesitate to employ wicked methods that good may come. In 
the old yellow-backs the good hero was always triumphant; 
the villain, persisting in his villainy to the last, was utterly 
vanquished. 
In Mrs, Halton we feared that vice, so threateningly ram- 
pant, might, in the end, conquer. Our fears were vain. Vice 


* Tower of Ivory. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
t The Fascinating Mrs. Halton. By E. F, Benson. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co, 
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does not conquer. Not even the villain dies. He lives—a de- 
voted servant of all things good and proper. No wonder 
Daisy said it was ‘one of the nicest things that ever happened.” 
In its ending at least this tale would adorn the library of a 
Sunday-School. Without fair warning and with a complete- 
ness that is inexplicable Tom, the wretched villain, turns to 
Jeannie and says, in the virtuous accents of a most conscien- 
tious man: “I love and I honor you”; and though Jeannie 
will not, cannot accept him, the tender yet powerful influence 
of that love to which he aspired, yet never attained, changes 
utterly his life and character, and is equivalent for him to per- 
severance, pitched virtuously high. And Daisy, for whom we 
worried without cause, is also won and transformed by the 
wondrous virtue of Jeannie. 

All this Mr. E. F. Benson relates in his attractive, convere 
sational way, and his plot has at least the merit of novelty. 


In this volume * we have twenty- 
STRICTLY BUSINESS. three stories from the pen of one 
By 0. Henry. of the most industrious of present- 
day fiction writers. We expect 
to find humor and keen{characterization in everything from the 
pen of O. Henry, and;we are not disappointed in the present 
book. The themes of these varied tales have, one and all, to 
do with the energetic, restless, materialistic life of} proletarian 
America. They bring us in close contact with the -strange, 
surging city of ‘‘ Bagdad-on-the-Subway.” The realism of the 
presentation flashes upon the reader things which, through 
dreaming inattention, we have missed, and we are led into 
questioning why we have not looked out upon this common 
life with our own eyes open in observation and sympathy. 
Three or four of the stories are of exceptionally good quality, 
though it is also true that many chapters reveal the strain of 
hurried work. But Strictly Business will give to a reader a few 
hours of very pleasant entertainment. 


English-speaking Catholics owe a 

THE PAPACY. deep debt of gratitude to Bishop 

By John S. Vaughan. Vaughan for his literary activity. 

He has already given us many 

books treating of spiritual and doctrinal subjects, almost all 
* Strictly Business, By O. Henry. . New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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of which have passed through many editions. The discharge of 
his manifold duties as Auxiliary Bishop of Salford does not 
seem to lessen his literary activity. The present volume * was 
not originally intended for publication, but many who had 
heard these lectures wished to see them in a more permanent 
form. They treat of the Infallibility of the Pope. In clear, 
concise language the Right Reverend author gives the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church and shows how reason demands an in- 
fallible authority in the Church of God. The second part 
deals more particularly with Papal Infallibility in connection 
with the Church of England, and especially with the Continuity 
Theory so much in favor among modern Anglicans. 

The book will be of great service to all who wish to study 
this important question, since Bishop Vaughan has a happy 
faculty of popularizing theology. We wish it the success it 
deserves and such success as has justly come to Monsignor 
Vaughan’s previous volumes. 

We cannot have too many books 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST. of popular devotion on the Holy 
Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The Blessed Sacrament is the fundamental devo- 
tion of the Church; all our spiritual life revolves around it; 
and the better it is known, the more will it be loved and the 
deeper will be our union with Christ. Hence we extend a 
hearty welcome to this production of the learned Jesuit.¢ It 
is a book full of deep spirituality based tpon dogmatic truths. 
The subjects treated are “ The Idea of Sacrifice”; “The Beauty 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice’; ‘‘The Miraculous Multiplication 
of Bread and Communion”; ‘‘ The Perpetual Presence of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament ’”’; “‘ Visits to the Seven Churches 
in Rome.” The author has handled his subject-matter in a 
masterly manner, and priests will find in his work much mae 
terial for sermons on the Holy Eucharist. 


Dom Bede Camm needs no intro- 

HEROES OF THE FAITH. duction; he has already won a 
By Dom Bede Camm. lasting place in the hearts of Eng- 
lish readers. He now emphasizes 


* The Purpose of the Papacy. By the Right Rev.’John S. Vaughan, D.D. London: 
Sands & Co.; St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t The Sublimity of the Holy Eucharist; also, A Visit to the Seven Churches in Rome on the 
Occasion of the'Jubilee. Five Essays by Father Moritz |{Meschler, S.J. Authorized transla- 
tion by A. C. Claske. London: Sands & Co,; St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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that claim by a new volume * dealing with the English martyrs. 
He has already told us something of this subject: in 1904 he 
published a volume dealing with the causes for which the Eng- 
lish martyrs died; in 1906 a second volume was devoted to 
the martyrs of the Seminaries of Douay, Rome, and Valladolid. 
The present book gives some account of the sufferings and wit- 
ness of members of the Religious Orders and of the laity. 
The various chapters of this series were originally delivered as 
addresses at Tyburn Convent and at Westminster Cathedral. 
They tell the story, in Dom Bede Camm’s interesting literary 
style, of the sufferings undergone for the faith in England in 
bygone days. The narratives are graphic, touching, and in- 
spiring. 
: This is a new book on the priest- 
THE PRIESTHOOD. hood f and a welcome addition to 
our library of English books deal- 
ing with the subject. The editor tells us that he has been ac- 
quainted with the manuscript for some years, and thought “ that 
its burning, eloquent words and thoughts on the sacred office 
of the priesthood might prove a source of strength and inspira- 
tion to many priests in these days of stress and storm, with 
the absorbing claims of external things pressing upon them, 
threatening to occupy a larger place in the priest’s life than is 
their due.” So he prepared the manuscript for publication. 
The volume contains chapters on “‘ The Church Student”; “ The 
Public Life’; ‘‘The Mass”; ‘‘ Calvary Priests’’; ‘“‘ The Blessed 
Sacrament ’’; “‘ The Beloved Disciple”; “‘ Renunciation”; ‘‘ The 
Way of the Cross”; ‘ Perfection”; ‘‘ Making Saints.” It is 
full of deep spirituality, frequently recalls the need of medita- 
tion, insists over and over again on mortification and self-denial 
and renunciation; in fact, these last points are, as they should 
be, the predominant thought which actuates the entire book. 
Another point we are glad to see insisted upon is the lead- 
ing of souls in the higher paths of perfection and sanctity; in 
other words, the office of direction. Here and there the prac- 
tical side of the sacerdotal life is touched upon, but only in a 
passing way. These reflections contain much that is edifying 


* Heroes of the Faith. New Conferences on the English Martyrs delivered at Tyburn 
Convent by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., Editor of the St: Nicholas Series, New York: Ben- 


ziger Brothers. 
+ Man Mirroring his Maker. The Priest of God's Church, Edited from an unpublished 
manuscript by F.C. P. Westminster: Art and Book Company. 
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and inspiring. Yet, in spite of all this, the style of writing 
will appeal but slightly to the average English-speaking priest. 
It is written in the high, ecstatic spirit of the Latin ferverino ; 
the subjects are not logically worked out; it is difficult to fol. 
low the general theme of the chapters; and the entire volume 
is interspersed with prayers and appeals to the Blessed Virgin 
that have no apparent connection with the immediate text. 
On account of its defects of style and plan, it will never have 
the success that our classical volumes on the priesthood have 
attained. However, it isa book worth having, since its lessons, 
if learned, will give us a deeper appreciation of the sublime 
dignity of the sacerdotal state. 


Mr. Carmichael has undertaken 
FRANCIA’S MASTERPIECE. the unusual task of writing a small 
By Carmichael. volume on a single picture, and 
yet he addresses not the learned 
but the well-intentioned multitude, who admire religious re- 
presentations, though ignorant of their history or specific pur- 
pose. In his treatise on the altar-piece in San Frediano, at 
Lucca, the author is really presenting us with an essay on the 
beginnings of the Immaculate Conception in art. The lower 
portion of Francia’s charming picture represents four mystical 
foreseers of this dogma, David, Solomon, Anselm, and Auguse 
tine, and the volume is appropriately dedicated to the memory 
of the Venerable John Duns Scotus, its ardent champion in 
later times. Mr. Carmichael’s book} is a complete answer to 
Mrs, Jameson’s statement that the Immaculate Conception does 
not appear in art until the seventeenth century. It also proves 
that many “ Conceptions,” ‘‘ Assumptions,” and “ Coronations,” 
have been misnamed because the critics did not investigate 
the purpose of the altar for which the paintings were in- 
tended. 


Predestined,* by Stephen French Whitman, is a story of New 
York life with nothing to recommend it. The man lives an un- 
principled and undisciplined life, and dies alone, a physical and 
moral wreck. He has no claim to birthright in a book—nor any 
promise of a long existence. 


* Francia’s Masterpiece. By Montgomery Carmichael, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
+ Predestined, By Stephen French Whitman. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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From Benziger Brothers,-New York, we have received the 
Life of Mary Ward. As we are told in the able introduction, 
by Abbot Gasquet, the publication of this short biography is 
singularly opportune. Quite recently, by the decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, the nuns of the Institute of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary were once again allowed to acclaim 
Mary Ward as their foundress. This they have not been per- 
mitted to do for the past one hundred and sixty years. Many 
editions of the life of Mary Ward have been published, it is 
true, but such a life will ever bear repetition. The earnest 
purpose, the life-long labors, the constant journeying and per- 
petual perils, the successes and the failures of this heroic wo- 
man, make her life cead like a romance, and furnish encour- 
agement and inspiration for every one of us. 


The liturgical works issued by Pustet & Co., of New York, 
are always excellent. We wish to call special attention to their 
Solesmes edition of the Officium et Missa pro Defunctis, trans- 
lated by Dr. F. X. Mathias. It is carefully edited and pub- 
lished at a reasonable price. 

Worthy of exceptional praise is the Missale Romanum, which 
the same publishing house has sent to us. In size it is ad- 
mirably suited for missionary priests and also for private de- 
votion. It is complete in every particular and may be used 
for low or solemn Mass. In type, binding, durability, and 
general usefulness we heartily recommend it as a most worthy 
piece of book-making. 


The children of years ago read with pleasure and profit the 
stories contributed to THE YOUNG CATHOLIC by Mrs. Herman 
Bosch. It is with particular pleasure, therefore, that we chron- 
icle the fact that Mrs. Bosch has not ceased her labors, but 
has given us in permanent form, through Longmans, Green 
& Co., her Bible Stories Told to “ Toddles.” As stories that 
will interest and gain the love of little children for that treas- 
ury of divine wisdom, the Holy Bible, we recommend them to 
priests and teachers and mothers and to the children them- 
selves. May they meet with the success they deserve and ac- 
complish the work for which their author has labored. 


The Kindergarten in the Home. By Carrie S. Newman. II, 
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(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) The mission of this attractive 
volume is a high and worthy one. It is a book to help those 
who have the sacred responsibility of training children. The 
author’s work is sympathetic and personal and she presents 
many valuable suggestions. A happy intimacy with the life 
and ways of children of tender years is evident in the work, 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued in attractive 
pamphlet form the two valuable sermons preached at the open- 
ing of the Newman Memorial Church, Birmingham, by the Rev. 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J., and the Very Rev. Canon McIntyre ; 
also a pamphlet entitled: The Angelus and the Regina Celi, 
This last is another evidence of the increase of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin among Anglicans. May it lead them to a knowl- 
edge and a speedy acceptance of all the truths of Christ’s 
Church. 


A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend. By Bernard 
Berenson (New York: John Lane Company). Those who have 
found in the Giotto paintings of Assisi the best communica- 
tion of the early Franciscan spirit meet in Mr. Berenson a 
steadfast opponent. He says: ‘‘In so far as Giotto is respon- 
sible for these works, it may be said that he was still young, 
and that his sense for spiritual significance was still undevel- 
oped.” Mr. Berenson’s thesis is that Stefano Sassetta, of Siena, 
in nine panels, once forming the front and back of a single 
altar-piece, has, of all painters, left us the most adequate ren- 
dering of the Franciscan soul. He compares the works of the 
two artists picture by picture. The volume is embellished with 
twenty-six illustrations in collotype. 


School Room Echoes, by Mary C. Burke, is a good sized 
volume of verse suited to class and assembly room recitation, 
A large variety of subjects are to be found in the table of 
contents and the volume will be helpful to both teachers and 
pupils (Boston: The Gorham Press). 


The Story of a Beautiful Childhood is a tribute, by Kathe- 
rine E. Conway, to the memory of a young boy whose short 
life of fifteen years contains a lesson for men and women of 
every age (Boston: C. M. Clarke Company). 
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The Place of Religion in Good Government, by Max Pam, 
is the title of a discourse delivered at the University of Notre 
Dame and published by the University Press. The House of 
Mourning is the latest addition to the Marooma Library series 
—reprints of stories and article from the pages of the Ave 
Maria. 


Echoes of Naples is a collection of thirty songs gathered to- 
gether by Mario Favilli. The majority of these songs have 
appeared in different previous collections. They are, as a rule, 
well selected. For those organists and choirs not fully ac- 
quainted with Gregorian notation, an arrangement of the Re- 
quiem Mass, Vatican edition, made by Eduardo Marzo, will be 
helpful. Mr. Edward Quincy Norton has prepared a very help- 
ful manual on The Construction, Tuning, and Care of the Piano- 
Forte for tuners, dealers, musicians, and owners in general of 
pianos and organs. He has put into it the results of years of 
study and practical experience. He writes in a simple manner, 
without attempting any technical explanation of the theories 
of sound. His directions are clear and concise. All these 
publications are issued by Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


At the close of last year there passed away from this earth 
the soul of a fine Catholic layman of Boston, Charles Francis 
Donnelly. His wife, with the aid of Katherine Conway and 
Mabel Ward Cameron, has issued for private distribution a 
memoir of his life.* The portion of this book devoted to Mr, 
Donnelly himself is all too short. It is a revelation of a sin- 
gularly noble and religious soul. The main part of the book 
is taken up with an account of the most striking of his ser- 
vices to the Church, his conduct of the Catholic side against 
a Bill for the Inspection of Private Schools which was intro- 
duced by the Massachusets A. P. A, in 1888. The account 
of the hearings on this Bill contains a lot of valuable matter 
for any one who is interested. in the questions of ee 
religious rights and religious education. 


P, J. Kenedy & Sons have issued a very well presented 
edition of Faber’s Translation of Blessed Grignon de Monte 


* Charles Francis Donnelly, A Memoir. By K. E. Conway and M. W.Cameron. New 
York: James T, White. 
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fort’s Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. The 
work contains the preface written by Cardinal Vaughan, late 
Archbishop of Westminster, and also the introductions of 
Father Faber and of the saintly author himself. 


Our republic has never had a 
AMERICA OF TO-MORROW. critic at once as kindly and as 
By Abbe Klein. shrewd as Abbé Klein. He is so 
generous in his praise of our suc- 
cesses and merits that we might be tempted to think that 
he has an eye only for our good points, Yet he has a 
way of indicating, by a little shrug and a smile, his per- 
ception of our exaggerations and defects. He has now produced 
four books treating of our American Republic: Au Pays de la 
** Vie Intense”; La Découverte du vieux monde par un étudiant 
de Chicago; La Séparation aux Etats-Unis; and the volume 
under review.* 

M. Klein was not satisfied with the knowledge of America 
which he had attained in former visits, he wished to see more 
of the country, and accordingly it was not difficult for his 
American friends to induce him to visit the ‘‘ America of To- 
morrow,” the land of the West. The book which registers his 
pilgrimage is a traveler’s diary, jotted notes and impressions. 
But it is not a mere reflection of the guide-book. M. Klein 
has a mind of his own—and an eye—and atongue. And what 
he sees and says is somehow fresh and interesting, even though 
the facts seemed commonplace enough to us before. His itin- 
erary brought him into touch with such a variety of places, 
persons, and interests as the Catholic Summer-School, Chautau- 
qua, Chicago and its University, Peoriaand St. Paul with their 
famous bishops, the Canadian West, Seattle, and San Francisco. 
It must have been a rare pleasure to make that journey in his 
company, unless indeed he was saving all his shrewd observa- 
tions and piquant remarks and judicious praise to delight the 
readers of his book. 

The present volume tf is an exam- 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. ple of true Catholic critical exege- 
sis. Since the modern study of 

the sacred books lays such constant insistence on philological 


_ *L’ Amérique de Demain. Par M.1'Abbé Félix Klein, Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
+ Epitres de Saint Paul. Legons d’Exégése. Par C. Toussaint. Vol. I. Letives aux 
Thessalonicians, aux Galates, aux Corinthians. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 
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and critical points, Dr. Toussaint aims at giving the Catholic 
student a thoroughly critical edition of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Such a work is necessary, he contends, not only for the 
purposes of a sound apologetic, but also for a proper grasp 
by the constructive theologian of the true sense of the inspired 


authors. It is only by establishing the original text of the- 


sacred scriptures that a solid foundation can be had for inter- 
preting them. In this first volume, on St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, to the Galatians, and to the Corinthians, Dr. 
Toussaint makes a scholarly and satisfactory application of the 
principles of textual and literary criticism. The results show 
that “‘ nothing is to be feared for the sacred books frcm the 
true advance of the art of criticism; nay more, that a bene- 
ficial light may be derived from it, provided that its use be 
coupled with prudence and discernment.” 


The object of this little volume * 

SCRIPTURE. is to give a short but complete 

theological treatment of those ques- 

tions concerning the Bible which are usually examined under 

the title of General Introduction to Sacred Scripture. It dif- 

fers, however, from most such “Introductions” in its preference 

for the theological, and its comparative indifference to the his- 

torical, point of view. It aims at giving the teachings of the 
Church on general matters pertaining to the Bible. 

The work is divided into two parts. The First Part (pp. 
11-107) is devoted entirely to documentary evidence, from the 
Encyclicals Providentissimus Deus and Pascendi Dominici Gregis, 
the decree Lamentabili, the decisions of the Councils of Trent 
and the Vatican, and of the Biblical Commission on fundamental 
scriptural problems. The testimony, not only of Fathers and 
theologians, but of Jews and Protestants, is also cited. 

The second part of the work (pp. 108-208) is a theological 
treatise, based on the doctrinal decisions already quoted, on 
such questions as the Canon of Scripture, its inspiration and 
inerrancy, the authority of the Vulgate, the rules of hermeneu- 
tics. The work is concluded with a chapter on the use of 
Scripture. 

These questions are treated after a strictly theological fash- 


* De Scriptura Sacra: Par J. V. Bainvel, Lector Theologiz in Facultate Catholica Pari- 
siensi. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie, 
VOL. XCI.—26 
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ion, but ample bibliographical references to historical treatises 
are furnished. The work will be found useful by those who 
wish to have in convenient form a collection of decrees and 
other Church documents bearing on Scripture, together with a 
concise exposé of Catholic teaching in these matters. 


In the hope of leading his readers to study their religion 
more thoroughly, and to know its treasures better, Abbé La- 
bourt has written a new manual, Jsrae/, Jesus Christ, the Catho- 
lic Church. The work is comprehensive, and shows an abun- 
dance of knowledge. Its complete title is Cours Supericur d’In- 
struction Religieuse. Israél, Jésus Christ, L’Eglise Catholique, 
and it is published by Victor Lecoffre, of Paris. 


The same publishers have issued La Bienheureuse Mere 
Barat, by M. de Grandmaison, which tells the inspiring life- 
story of Madame Barat, foundress of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. The members of the Society, engaged for the 
most part in teaching, now number over six thousand. Madame 
Barat’s historian’s keen psychological insight and clearness of 
expression are worthy of praise. The volume is a notable trib- 
ute to the noble life which it records. 


Also, for those of our readers interested in the latest French 
publications we make mention of the following, published by 
Bloud et Cie: Les Arguments de l’Athéisme. By J. L. de la 
Paquerie. L’Existence Historique de Jesus et le Rationalisme 
Contemporain. By L. Cl. Fillion. Petite Histoire de l’Eglise 
Catholique au XIX. Siécle.. By Pierre Lorette. Morale Scien- 
tifique et Morale Evangélique Devant la Sociologie. By Dr, 
Grasset. Pétau (1583-1652). By Abbé Jules Martin. Za 
Survivance de l’Ame chez les Peuples non Civilisés. By A. 
Bros. La Représentation de la Madone a Travers les Ages. By 
J. H. M. Clément. Ze Brahmanisme. By Louis de la Vallée 
Poussin. L’lnternelle Consolacion Sainte Térése, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Saint Benoit Labra, Le Curé d’Ars. By J. B. d’Aurevilly. 
Pensées. By Joubet. Joseph de Maistre Blanc de Saint-Bonnet, 
Lacordaire, Gratry, Caro. By J. Barbey d’Aurevilly. Traite du 
Devoir de Conduire les Enfants @ Jésus-Christ. By Gerson. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (16 April): ‘‘ The Liverpool Inquiry.” A report of 
the investigation of the recent anti-Catholic riots of 
Liverpool, in which it is clearly shown “that neither 
directly nor indirectly does the slightest blame attach 
itself to the Catholics of the city.”"———According to the 
report of Abbot Gasquet, President of the Biblical Com- 
mission, the revision of the Vulgate is carefully, though 
slowly, progressing.——What the Osservatore Romano 
says of the Roosevelt Incident—‘‘a bare and genuine 
exposition of the facts.” 

(23 April): ‘‘Mechanical-Like Morality.” In refuta- 

, tion of this theory of conduct, Father Rickaby, S.J., 

declares that a normally trained man, in making a choice 

of the various lines of conduct open to him, is cor- 
rectly conscious that it is a choice and not the resultant 
of inevitable conditions. “‘ The Earth and the Comet.” 

“A collision might result,” says Father Cortie, S.J., 

“in a shower of shooting stars, but that is .all.”—— 

According to M. Briand, a “real: Republican” is a man 

who, while desiring further progress, renounces nothing 

in the work of secularism achieved during the past ten 
years, 

(30 April): “ The French Bishops and Le Si//on.”” Should 

Le Sillon be suppressed? This society, founded by M. 

Marc Sanguier “to form enlightened citizens and dis- 

ciples of Christ,” is regarded by several of the French 

hierarchy as worthy of condemnation, since its director 
has explained that “the young workmen are to be their 
own religious educators, and that the movement is more 
advanced than Socialism itself.”———“ Further Light on 
the Roosevelt Incident,” from our Roman Correspondent. 

A private message of the intermediary, Mr. Leishman, 

; is said to have been the cause of all the trouble. 

The Month (May): Under the caption ‘‘La Terreur Blanche,” 

the editor replies to those who, in defending the French 

anti-clericals, point to the excesses of 1815. He shows 
the lack of parity in the example and denies that the 

Pope and Bishops instigated such abuses as then took 

place.———Bernard J. Whiteside points out the great 

work Lord Kelvin did for social and scientific progress. 
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—*“ The Coming Election in Belgium,” by J. Wilfrid 
Parsons, outlines the aims and history of the various 
factions and analyzes the present political situation. 


The Church Quarterly Review (April): Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, 


D.D., reviews several works dealing with ‘‘ The Euchar- 
ist in History.” He concludes “that there is nothing, in 
the language of either the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom or 
the Roman Mass, so far as regards their Eucharistic 
teaching, which a sincere member of the Church of 
England could not use with spiritual edification.”—— 
In “ Christianity, Science, and ‘Christian Science,’”’ Dr. 
Harrington Saintsbury sees that the new theory of 
‘*Mind Cure” “opens wide the door to the most power- 
ful of all spiritual forces, Religion,” in treating disease. 
‘“‘How We May ‘Think of the Trinity,’” by Rev. 
Robert Vaughan. Rev. W. C. Emmet, in “‘ The Biblical 
Teaching on Divorce,” restates the traditional Anglican 
view. He thinks, however, that ‘‘ Divorce’is always a 
bad thing,” and that the New Testament ‘“‘ permits it, 
nothing more,” to avoid a greater evil. 








The Crucible (March): “ Surveillance in Schools.” I. “The 


Opening ‘of Letters.” In this article M. Segar points 
out that the opening of the parents’ letters to their 
children at school results in a restriction of free inter- 
course, and is a primary cause of estrangement between 
parent and child.——B. Stafford deals with the “ Re- 
strictions on Woman’s Labor,” which involves the ques- 
tion whether woman is to be regarded as a co-laborer 
with man, or simply as an alien in the labor market. 
M. Fletcher presents to us “ Ruskin as a Social Reformer” 
and “ The Encyclicals of Leo XIII.,” venturing to sug- 
gest “the study of the affinities to Catholic teaching in 
the economic writings of Ruskin.” 





The Hibbert Journal (April): Professor Henry Jones discusses 


*‘ The Ethical Demand of the Present Political Situation ” 
in England.——G,. W. Balfour inquires into the relation 
between recent “ Psychical Research and Current Doc- 
trines of Mind and Body.” If the results towards which 
Psychical Research seems to be tending are proved valid, 
he concludes, theories such as Parallelism and Epiphe- 
nomenalism would have to be abandoned.———Miss Vida 
D. Scudder writes of “‘ Christianity in the Socialist State.” 
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The writer is of opinion that Christianity “ alone will have 
power to furnish the secret strength, without which the 
very civilization that discards it could never survive.” 
Also that “‘ Catholicism is much more likely than Pro- 
testantism to adapt itself to the socialist state.” 


Dublin Review (April): Viscount Halifax and James Fitzalan, 


M.P., advocate reform of the House of Lords by selection 
from within the present assembly and addition from with- 
out. A Reformer urges the substitution of a suspensive 
veto for the present absolute one. In “ Modernism in 
Islam” Francis McCullagh points out conditions favor- 
able to the new movement. He seems to think that 
Christians are to blame for Mohammedan intolerance. 
——J. B. Williams, despite contrary opinions, says that 
Cromwell was responsible for the massacre at Drogheda. 
—James Britten shows William Bennett’s influence on 
the present ritual of the Anglican Church. The second 
of a series of articles on Zhe International, by Hilaire 
Belloc, M.P., indicates a present-day method of attack 
on the faith, and cites as an example the recent Ferrer 
case.——In “The People and the Populace,” Wilfrid 
Ward defends an aristocratic form of government and 
points out the evils of universal electoral franchise. He 
thinks the people can only be educated up to a wise 
use of liberty by a paternalistic authority. 








Irish Theological Quarterly (April): Dr. MacRory offers a criti- 


cism of the Cambridge Biblical Essays, recently edited 
by H. B. Swete, D.D.—Rev. T. Slater, S.J., discusses 
the scrupulous conscience resulting from a pathological 
condition of mind; and shows, by several cases in point, 
that it would be of great benefit to the confessor to know 
how the doctors of medicine are proceeding in this field 
common to them and the moral theologian. ‘The 
Mosaic Authorship of Deuteronomy” is the title of an 
article contributed by Rev. H. Pope.——Dr. Slattery, 
writing on the Sacrificial Idea, shows that totemism is 
the basis of the doctrine put forth in a discussion of the 
matter by the late Bishop Bellord. The truth is that 
the Sacrificial rite is not the offering in itself, nor the 
destruction in itself, but rather the offering to God of a 
thing in the state of destruction. 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (April): “ Prehistoric Man: His 
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Civilization and Religion,” by Rev. Charles Gelderd. 
The writer concludes that prehistoric man had “an in- 
telligence of a very high order.” Prehistoric races were 
also not devoid of all religion, for their burial places 
bear witness to a belief in a future life-———‘‘ Moral In- 
struction in French Lay Schools,” by Rev. W. B, O’Dowd. 
The object of the present educational system of the 
French Government is, under the veil of neutrality, to 
abolish all religious influence in the schools. A review 
of the atheistic text-books used to accomplish this pur- 
pose. An “Editorial Note on the Restoration of the 
Crypt of Columbanus at Bobbio.” 





Le Correspondant (10 April): “The Public Spirit ia Italy,’ by 


Henri Joly. There are two political factions in Italy: 
Socialists and Catholics; the latter consisting especially 
of the elite and the old noble families. While a great 
many recognize the temporal power of the Pope, recon- 
ciling it with their love for the king, the decadence of 
the religious spirit gives opportunity to the Socialists. 
E. Sainte-Marie Perrin, in a character study of ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” says his works are not only those of a 
master novelist but of a man who has tried to throw 
some light on the old problems of humanity. He dis- 
cusses 7he Scarlet Letter at length, considering it as an 
index to Hawthorne’s character. 

(25 April): “ The Enemies of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” 
by Emile Faguet. The writer discusses Miss Macdonald’s 
recent study of Rousseau, in which she says he was a 
most honest and virtuous man. He denies this emphat- 
ically ; says there is no need to go for testimony to the 
Memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay, which Miss Macdonald claims 
to be a calumny; and that there is sufficient matter to 
show the falsity of Miss Macdonald’s conclusion in 
Rousseau’s Confessions, and Correspondence.——“ Letters 
of Chateaubriand to Rosalie de Constant,” by Henri 
Cordier.———“‘ Lace,” by Auguste Lefebure. Sixty years 
ago France had 240,000 lace-makers, while to-day the 
industry is practically dead. The author believes that 
the industry may be revived by the elite reviving the 
use of real hand lace, as Queen Marguerite did in 1872. 





Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (April): ‘‘The Historical Vi- 


cissitudes of the Political Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
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by Jacques Zeiller. St. Thomas had an important effect 
upon his contemporaries, especially St. Louis. Many 
political developments of to-day can be logically deduced 
from his teaching, though brought about by men en- 
tirely ignorant of the great doctor. Leo XIII., how- 
ever, probably owed his social teaching directly to St. 
Thomas. And ‘‘it is incontestable that St. Thomas has 
affirmed the mutual independence of two powers, eccle- 
siastical and civil.” 
Etudes (5 April): “The ‘Message’ of Robert Browning,” by 
Xavier Moisant. Those who think materialism character- 
istic of Browning’s poetry err seriously. This is simply 
a “robust, joyous, and pure realism.” While his reli- 
gious creed was full of errors and prejudices, he per- 
formed a service to his age by insisting stoutly upon | 
the necessity and importance of religion. | 
(20 April): Rostand is said to have conceived the idea 
of “ Chanticler” from the sight of some chickens in a 
little Basque village. In ‘‘Cambo et Chanticler,” Pierre 
Lhande discusses the traces of Basque scenery, folk-lore, 
and character to be found in the play.——“ Kepler and 
Protestant Intolerance,” by J. Berchois, compares the 
sufferings Kepler endured at the hands of Protestants 
on account of scientific opinions with those of Galileo. 
Revue du Monde (1 April): “‘The History of Canon Law in 
France,” by R. P. At. Speaking of the collation of 
benefices, he states that the Pope, in virtue of his juris- 
diction over the entire Church, is the universal collator 
of all benefices. 
Revue Bénédictine (April): D. G. Morin contributes an article 
on “The Conflict of Vices and Virtues.” This little 
ascetical treatise, so widely circulated during the Middle 
Ages, has often been put forward as the work of St. 
Ambrose. The mistake is due to a confusion of the 
4 Christian name of the real author—Ambrose Autpert, 
with that of the illustrious bishop of Milan——D. U. 
Berliere gives a biographical sketch of Henri de Vienne, 
abbot, canonist, and intimate friend of Clement VII. 
His chief claim to fame, however, rests on his little 
book Marriage in Infidel Countries, remarkable for hav- 
ing insisted, in that early period, on principles which 
formed the basis of much subsequent legislation. 
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Revue du Clergé Frangais (1 April): E. Vacandard begins an 


historical sketch of the “ Origins of the Feast and of 
the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception.”——E. Tav- 
ernier sketches the life of ‘Dom Guéranger, Abbot of 
Solesmes.”’ Ch. Calippe reviews ‘‘ The Social Move- 
ment.”———“‘ The Agricultural Life, Its Forfeitures, Its 
Reinstatement,” is a pastoral letter by Mgr. Fuzet, 
Archbishop of Rouen. 

(1 May): Second installment of the articles, by E. Va- 
candard, on “‘The Immaculate Conception.” It deals 
with the development of this dogma from the early cen- 
turies to its promulgation; gives a detailed account of 
its theological opponents and adherents; and shows that 
this feast was celebrated as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. “The Religious Movement Among English- 
Speaking People” treats of the formal and general 
observance of Sunday in London and the puritanical 
restrictions which the writer, Gabriel Planque, claims are 
typical of the religious spirit of England. Quoting from 
contemporaneous historians and the Official Year Book 
of 1909 he says, that “out of a population of thirty 
millions only two or three millions are members of the 
Established Church.” The growth of the Catholic Church 
is noted. The author estimates the number of converts 
at ten thousand a year. The Baptists are increasing most 
rapidly; but in this increase the author includes the 
negroes of the United States.———An article by a mis- 
sionary from India, C. Auzuech, deals with the present 
dissatisfaction with English rule in India. How the 
English government handles the situation and the effect 
upon Catholic missions.——Under ‘Scientific Chroni- 
cle” the subject of Evolution, its present widespread 
acceptance among naturalists, and its development from 
the teachings of Lamarck and Darwin to the opinions of 
Hertwig on comparative anatomy, and the later articles 
by Vialleton and Lampeyre, are treated. A series of 











letters with regard to the Catholic lay organization called 
the “ Si//on.” Correspondence between Mgr. Andrieu 
and Mgr. Mignot. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (May): O. Zimmermann, S.J.,in a 
paper on “Inwardness,” refutes the charge of external- 
ism raised against the Church, and shows that she fos- 
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ters and cultivates the interior life, using for this end 
external ceremonies, and by these means preventing the 
excesses into which Protestant inwardness, without any 
guide, may fall. Victor Cathrein, S.J., writing on 
‘* Ethical Subjectivism upon a Darwinistic Foundation,” 
discusses E. Westermarck’s book on Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Concepts of Morality, which traces morality 
back to the different affections found among animals. 
Fr. Cathrein charges Westermarck with not clearly de- 
fining his concepts of morality, and of using too little 
critical discretion. 

Thomiste (March-April): Under the ingenious title, 
**Can there be Psychology Without a Soul?” Mgr. 
Farces points out the false principles underlying the 
proposition ‘of James, that in psychology the substan- 
tial principle of unity (the soul) constitutes a superfiu- 
ous hypothesis”; and argues that from its nature psy- 
chology can never be reduced to a mere empirical or 
positive science.——M. F. Cazes discusses in some 
twenty-five pages the characteristics common to Mod- 
ernism and Kantianism, and shows in detail how 
the Kantian principles have been applied to Catholic 
dogma, and the destructive nature of the results that 
followed. That St. Thomas in no way minimized the 
importance of positive theology is the main idea in a 
paper of Abbot Renaudin, O.S.B., “The Influence of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria on St, Thomas.” 

Pratique d’Apologétique (1 April): ‘The Recitation of 
The Rosary,” by Georges Goyau, is a plea for a less 
mechanical use of this “Spiritual Wreath of Roses.” —— 
‘* Pierre Cauchon, the ‘Schismatic and Excommunicated’ 
Bishop of Beauvais,” by Canon H. Dunand. Was Pierre 
Cauchon really a schismatic ? Was his condemnation of 
Jeanne d’Arc the cause of the bishop’s excommunica- 
tion ? 








Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (30 April): ‘‘ Unedited 


Writings of Dante on Count Guido da Montefeltro.” 
The history of his conversion to the religious life given 
here reminds one of St. Ignatius. He was born in 
Tuscany of German ancestors; Guido distinguished 
himself in wars of the Ghibellines against the Guelfs, 
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and was several times excommunicated; but finally laid 
aside all worldly honors and asked for the Franciscan 
habit. 


Die Kuitur (April): Contains three papers on the late Pope: 


“Leo XIII. in History,” by Dr. Tomek; “ The Attitude 
of the Encyclical Aterni Patris Towards the Philosophi- 
cal Tendencies of the Present Time,” by Dr. Willmann; 
and “Leo XIII. the Social Pope,” by Dr. Schindler. 
They think that in politics, philosophy, and in social 
reform his reign was providential, and that the influ- 
ence of his work will continue to be felt in these par- 
ticular fields ——P. Roesler, C.SS.R., in an article en- 
titled “The New Preaching of the Gospel, by St. 
Klemens Maria Hofbauer,” makes a comparison between 
the saint, on one hand, and Napoleon and Geethe on 
the other. 


Biblische Zeitschrift (April): Dr. Fritz Tillmann, of Bonn, be- 


gins an article ‘‘Essentials in Proving Christ’s Divinity 
From the Synoptists in Opposition to Modern Criticism.” 
Critical investigation is revealing more authoritatively 
that the origin of the Synoptists and St. John may safely 
be assumed as that given by Catholic tradition. Modern 
critics ask: What was the self-consciousness of Jesus 
according to the historical sources; and what is the 
historical trustworthiness of the synoptic tradition? On 
this field, therefore, liberal criticism must be answered 
in order to show that its concept of Christ is merely 
a fiction. An example of how it may be done is fur- 
nished by the conclusions of the radical Schweitzer, who 
confesses that a Christ such as pictured by rationalism 
could never have existed. 


Rivista Internazionale (March): G. Toniolo explains at length 


the work of the “Italica Gens” or Federation for the 
assistance of Italian emigrants in transoceanic countries, 
Its aims being in perfect agreement with those of the 
authorities of the Italian government, it proposes to unite 
its activity with that of the State, and supply with its 
vast organization the needs to which in many places the 
government authorities cannot attend. 


Civilta Cattolica (April): ‘‘Faith and Reason” is a refutation 


of the rationalist position that the human intellect is 
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absolutely supreme and all-sufficient. It deals with mira- 

cles, and shows that miraculous fact, in many cases, is 

well established by science.——‘“‘ The Sixtieth Year of 

the Civilta Cattolica.” A sketch of its history since 1850, 

when it was inaugurated at the express wish of Pius IX. 

“The Victory of Constantine the Great over Max- 
entius.” This article is an anticipation of the celebration 
of all Christendom in 1912 over Constantine’s victory, 
which turned the history of the world in a new course 
and made Christianity triumphant. 

La Scuola Cattolica (April): C. Ceresani thinks that ‘‘The Dan- 
gers to Youth at the Present Day” are threefold: the 
idolizing of the body at the expense of the soul; the 
insolence of the press in destroying the noble ideals of 
the past with the purpose of substituting its own worldly 
ideals; and the war against everything supernatural, 
manifested especially in the vigorous campaign against 
the Catechism. These are “the difficulties which a Chris- 
tian educator must conquer.” 

Espata y América (April): Under the title, “The Prodigies 
of Grace,”” P. M. B. Garcia briefly describes the conver- 
sion of the Graymoor Community at Garrison, New York. 
—P. B. Ibeas, in ‘‘Some Foreign Social Works,” de- 
scribes the ‘‘socialization of the function of maternity” 
in some European countries. Benefit societies have been 
founded to pay workingwomen during confinement and 
to care for the child during the first few months. In 
Germany the state has assumed the obligation of pen- 
sioning widows and orphans of workingmen fora certain 
time. 

Razin y Fe (April): ‘The Royal Order Relative to Lay 
Schools,” by V. Minteguaga. The author claims that 
the issue has been confused by calling these schools 
neutral. In reality they are atheistic, and as such op- 
posed to the Concordat of 1851, which is still the law 
of the land.———$R. Ruiz Amado, in “The Church and 
the School,” endeavors to show that each is necessary 
to the other and that neither can rightly perform its 
functions alone. 











Recent Events. 


The chief preoccupation of France 

France. of late has, of course, been the 

election of the new Chamber. 

This takes place, as a rule, every four years. No election has 

ever been conducted with so much quiet or has excited so 

little interest. M. Briand, the Premier, seems to have secured 

a firm hold upon the electorate. The people that manifest the 

most open hostility towards him are the Extreme Socialists. 

Yet he has been, during the whole of his political life, ranked 

as a Socialist. He is now declared by M. Jaurés to be an 
insolent tyrant. M. Briand has certainly modified his views. 

In a sense he may, perhaps, be looked upon as feeling re- 
morse for his treatment of the Church. Ina speech made be- 
fore the election, in which he declared that France was craving 
for an era of peaceful development, he characterized certain 
measures which had recently been passed, meaning the Separ- 
ation Act and the Waldeck-Rousseau Expulsion Act, as drastic 
measures which were not in harmony with any conceivable 
lofty, conception of sober justice. This is a striking acknowl- 
edgement of guilt to be made by a public man. He went on 
to declare, however, that those measures were necessary for the 
enfranchisement and the security of the Republic, and so, we 
fear, there is no hope of his being willing to advocate restitu- 
tion. But it is worth while to take note of this acknowledge- 
ment, and of his declaration that such a state of warfare can- 
not last. That it should be continued was against the interests 
of France. 

The chief feature of the government’s programme for the 
election, as indicated by M. Briand, was the reform of the 
electoral system, the re-introduction of scrutin de liste instead 
of the existing scrutin d’arrondissement, in order to enlarge the 
constituencies, thereby giving them a broader and more national 
outlook. M. Briand expressed also a wish to lengthen the period 
for which the member sits, in this going against the democratic 
movement of the day, which aims at a more frequent appeal 
to the electors. The strength of Parties in the new Chamber, 
as the result of the election, is as follows, so far as can be 
definitely ascertained: The Liberals or the Republican Left 
number 74, as against 90 in the last Chamber; the Radicals 
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are 124 in number, as against 116 in the last Chamber; the 
Socialist Radicals 132, as against 135; the Independent Social- 
ists are 24 in number, and were 9g in the last chamber. 

Before the election the opposition numbered 176, consisting 
of Conservatives, 87; Nationalists, 30; the Centre or Progress- 
ives, 59. The recent election has reduced their number to 
167, although there is a probability that some of the members 
who have been classed as belonging to the Republican Left 
may be found to belong to the Centre. The result gives to 
the government a majority of about 350, which is virtually the 
same as it had in the last Chamber. In order to remain in 
office the government must draw up such a working programme 
as will satisfy the demands of the Radical and Socialist Radical 
parties. Collectivist and Independent Socialists may be ignored. 

It is not yet definitely known what will be the programme 
of the government for the new session, but it is thought that 
the Chamber will inaugurate an era of social, as well as of 
electoral reform. Paris is to be embellished at a large expense 
to complete the work of Baron Haussmann; but this falls 
under the control of the Municipality, although a part of the 
funds is provided by the State. The necessary reforms in the 
Naval Administration have been effected by a thorough re- 
organization, and a part of the programme for the increase of 
the Navy has been accepted by both houses. Two new armored 
battleships are to be laid down at once, so as to be ready for 
service in 1913. The rest of the programme still remains in 
suspense. 

In dealing with the situation at Marseilles, caused by the 
strike of the inscrits maritimes, the government acted with as 
much determination as could have been shown by the most 
autocratic of monarchies. These inscrits occupy a privileged 
position, dating from the time of Colbert, and have repeatedly 
made use of it to throw into disorder the trade of the country. 
Ships were not able to sail and commerce was suspended. 
The sailors in the Navy were ordered to take the places vacated 
by the strikers. The Confederation of Labor, which has for its 
object to overturn by violence the existing system, tried to co- 
operate with the sailors, and to bring about in their support a 
general strike. Although the situation for some time was very 
serious, the project did not succeed, on account of the ener- 
getic action of the government in taking proceedings against 
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the prime mover, and in arresting some of those who had fol- 
lowed his advice. There is a possibility that the charter of 
the seamen who have abused their privileges may be revoked. 

In dealing with the proposed May Day demonstration the 
government acted with like firmness and determination. The 
Socialists called a meeting to be held in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and this the government permitted, but the procession to be 
made through the streets of Paris it refused to allow, and 
brought into the city a large number of troops to enforce their 
decision. The government did not claim the right to prevent 
peaceful citizens from going out to the Bois, but it was their 
duty to prevent any breach of the peace. The demonstrators 
were content, although they savagely criticized the govern- 
ment’s action, to stroll to and from the place of meeting; and 
thus, to use their own words, to avoid a massacre. 

Much the same action was taken throughout Germany, pro- 
cessions being forbidden, while meetings were allowed. Strange 
to say Spain seems to have been the only country in which 
no restrictions upon May Day demonstrations were placed, 
The annual labor procession took place in Madrid without any 
interference at all. A large number of workmen marched 
through the city, nor was there the least disturbance. 

What effect upon the grouping of the Powers, and espe- 
cially upon the entente cordiale between France and Great 
Britain and between Russia and Great Britain, the lamented 
death of King Edward will have it is too soon to say. A few 
years ago Great Britain and France were on the point of war, 
and their relations had for some time not been of the best; while 
between Russia and Great Britain there had existed fora long 
period relations bordering upon open hostility. ‘‘ Splendid 
isolation’ was declared to be the ideal of Great Britain by 
her leading statesmen. The King, acting in a perfectly con- 
stitutional manner, and in a way which carried the whole 
country with him, was the means of making the change which 
recent years have seen. His death gives cause for some little 
anxiety whether a change for the worse may not result. 


Like most of the other nations of 

Austria-Hungary. Europe, both Austria and Hungary 

are under the necessity of raising 

money, and have to do so by loans, the current income being 
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insufficient to meet expenditure. The cause of the deficit in 
this instance is the expense that was incurred by the annex- 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The proposed Austrian 
Loan amounts to nearly forty millions of dollars. The Hun- 
garian State Loan has been already issued and amounts to 
something over twenty millions. Both of the countries are 
threatened with a further increase of their indebtedness on 
account of the Dreadnoughts which for so long a time it has 
been proposed to build. When the suggestion was first made, 
it met with such great opposition, on account of the expense, 
that it seemed as if the project had been shelved. It is now 
found that the government has adopted the somewhat disin- 
genuous plan of circumventing Parliament by allowing certain 
private firms to make preparations to construct the war ships, 
and after the expense has been incurred it will then call upon 
the patriotic feelings of the country to reimburse these firms. 
And so it is expected that there will be four Dreadnoughts 
complete by 1913. To what use they are ‘destined it is not 
easy to say. There are writers in the newspapers who say 
that they are meant to serve as a protection against the Italian 
Navy—an indication of the small confidence which is placed in 
the loyalty of Italy to the Triple Alliance. There are, how- 
ever, Englishmen who think that it is possible ‘that they are 
‘destined to act with the German Navy in any call which it 
may make for their assistance. 

The warm reception given to Mr. Roosevelt by the people 
both of Austria and Hungary was due not merely to himself, 
and the regard they had for him, but to the influence which 
this country has had in the constitutional changes that have 
taken place in those countries, especially through the influence 
exerted by Austrians and Hungarians who, having once lived 
in this country, have returned to their old homes. Par- 
ticularly in Hungary has this influence been felt, Persons in- 
timately acquainted with the history of Hungary declare that 
the restitution of the Constitution made in 1867 was chiefly 
due to those who drew their inspiration from American 
sources. An incident which took place a few weeks ago illus 
trates the extent to which this influence has spread. At the 
village of Zakopese, in the Trenesen county of Hungary, the 
candidate for Parliament attempted to address a public meet- 
ing of Slovaks in the Magyar language. A peasant came for- 
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ward and asked him to speak English as his audience knew 
no Magyar. He was able to comply with their request, and 
the reason for its being made was that 80 per cent of the 3,000 
inhabitants of the village had once lived in America, where 
they had learned the English language. It is to be hoped 
that this influence will grow greater. True, indeed, it is that 
things are far from being perfect here; but it may be said 
with truth that no such iniquitous attempt is likely to be made 
in this country as that which the Austro-Hungarian government 
made last year to convict innocent Croatians at Agram. Jus- 
tice has eventually triumphed and the last of the prisoners has 
been released, and thereby an end has been put to the most 
iniquitous judicial drama of modern Austro-Hungarian history. 


The new Ministry, of which Signor 

Italy. Luzzatti is the head, and the mem- 

bers of which form a heterogene- 

ous combination, representing various groups of the Chamber 

—the Liberal Right, the Giolittian Left, the Radicals or Ex- 

treme Left, and the Democratic Left—has met the Chamber, 

and presented to it the programme which it hopes to carry out, 

or to postpone. For this is its proposal with respect to the 

long discussed Maritime Conventions, which the last two Minis- 
tries have failed to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Fiscal reforms were promised, as well as the reform of 
electoral abuses. More money is to be spent on education, 
for which the smokers of tobacco are to pay. There would 
be no persecution of the Church; that is to say, there is to be 
nothing that the Ministry would call persecution. On the other 
hand, there would be no compromise with what it is pleased 
to style Clericalism. Absolute opposition would be offered to 
all aggressive action against the Church as well as to aggres- 
sive Churchmen. In politics the Church would be allowed no 
place. As the question of divorce was, according to the Min- 
istry’s view, a political question, it is easy to see how illusive 
are the Ministry’s assurances that religion would have the full 
freedom which was declared to be its due. The question of 
divorce is, accordingly, to be discussed, but upon its own merits, 
irrespective of the dictates of any one religion. As to foreign 
affairs the peaceful ré/e of Italy was to be maintained. The 
Chamber, which at first had received the Ministry’s proposals 
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with a certain degree of coldness, after the speech of Signor 
Luzzatti in their defense, by.a vote of 393 to 17, expressed 
its confidence. 

An effort is being made to find houses for the working 
classes, and thereby to remedy some of the evils to which we 
referred in the May number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. On 
the latest birthday of Rome the King laid the foundation-stone 
of a new block of buildings to be constructed for the occupa- 
tion of government employds, of whom there is a great army. 
Twelve acres of land are to be occupied by these buildings. 
The task of supplying the wants of these people falls upon the 
government, because, for some reason or other, there is a lack 
of private enterprise. 


Good relations with Austria- Hun- 
Russia. gary, based upon the recognition 
of the status guo in the Balkans, 
having been restored, the Kings of Bulgaria and Servia paid 
visits first to St. Petersburg and then to Constantinople. A 
later visit of Hilmi Pasha, ex-Grand Vizier, to St. Peters- 
burg, led to declarations that never again would Russia and 
Turkey enter into conflict, but that each would render to the 
other mutual support. All of which seems to be a somewhat 
dubious way of maintaining the existing state of things, and 
in fact points toward the formation of the much-talked-of Feder- 
ation of the Balkan States under the leadership of Turkey. It 
is certainly a great departure from the Mirzsteg programme, 
which had as its background the anticipation of the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the division of its territories be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and Russia. Austria-Hungary, on her 
part, is said, but on authority far from convincing, to have 
had a part in fomenting the rising of the Albanians which has 
been giving, for some weeks, so much trouble to the govern- 
ment of Turkey. After a general survey of the situation it is 
not easy to place much confidence in the long-continued main- 
tenance of the status guo. Although the whole of thinking 
Russia is said to be opposed to a policy of adventure in the 
Balkans, Count Aehrenthal has not proved himself a very re- 
liable partner to an agreement. Since his arrival upon the 
scene Austro-Hungarian foreign policy has become more or 
less enigmatic. 
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It is unfortunately possible to entertain doubts as to the 
maintenance of the modified form of constitutional government 
so recently established. On the one hand the Duma has proved 
itself useful, by enabling the receipts to exceed the expenditures 
through its careful examination of the budget. On the other 
hand, its work is ignored as a rule by the Council of the 
Empire and the vast horde of reactionaries—who are suffering 
under the new régime—are losing no opportunity that may pre- 
sent itself to bring about a return to the absolute rule which 
is so profitable to themselves, although so detrimental to the 
people. 

Even M. Stolypin, who has remained at the head of affairs 
so long, and who has so often declared his attachment to the 
constitution, seems to have suffered the usual effect of the 
possession of power. He is said never to put in an appear- 
ance at the Sessions. There are also two members of his 
Cabinet who openly deride the popular assembly and all its 
ways. No effort has been made by the governmerit to carry 
out the civil and political reforms which it has promised. 
Administrative exile is still in force, and arbitrary measures 
against the Press are frequently taken. In fact, the policy of 
repression adopted against the revolutionists is still continued 
with but few modifications. 

The attitude assumed of late by M. Stolypin and the two 
members of his Cabinet before referred to, together with per- 
sistent rowdyism and obstruction on the part of the Extreme 
Right, which jendeavors by any and every means to abolish 
the Duma, led to the resignation of its President, M. Homia- 
koff. He declared that the situation had become intolerable. 
Internecine squabbles, the attitude of certain ministers, the leg- 
islative boycott of the Upper House, were, he said, jeopardize 
ing the very existence of the House. The ferment of hatred 
was spreading throughout the country. Matters were reaching 
a stage when a coup d'état would become necessary. To pre- 
vent so great an evil he felt the best course for him to take 
was to resign. It seems to have produced the desired result. 
The leader of the Octobrists was elected as M. Homiakoff’s 
successor, and since his election the course of the Duma has 
been smooth, on the surface at all events, but we do not know 
what may lie beneath. The Tsar has given to M. Guchkoff 
his personal support, a fact which renders it possible to hope 
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that the enemies of law and order may not succeed. The at- 
titude of M. Stolypin and of the members of his ministry 
towards the lower house of the legislative body has undergone 
a change for the better. The number of those who believe 
that the prosperity of Russia can only be secured by the Con- 
stitution seems to be growing, and in this number there is good 
reason to think that the Tsaris included. This does not mean 
that parliamentary government in the English sense, in which 
ministers are responsible to parliament, is to be adopted or 
even worked for at present. That will not come for many years, 
if at all. The Executive is responsible only to the Monarch, 
not to political parties. 

While the prospect for the peaceful establishment of con- 
stitutional government is better than it was, a serious conflict 
is imminent between Russia and Finland. By the command of 
the Tsar a Bill has been laid before the Duma to regulate the 
relations between the Empire and the Grand Duchy. The object 
of the Bill is to define what Finnish matters are to be regarded 
as affecting the Empire generally, and what are purely local. 
It gives an exhaustive list of Finnish questions which the gov- 
ernment proposes to bring within the competence of the Im- 
perial legislature. It even goes beyond the principle of unifly- 
ing legislation by transferring to the Duma all matters in which 
the Grand Duchy is not alone concerned. It goes so far as to 
propose that the fundamental principles of the Finnish internal 
government may be defined or amended by the Sovereign with 
the assent of the Duma and of the Council of the Empire. 
These proposals will, if adopted, in the judgment of impartial 
students of the question, reduce Finnish autonomy to an empty 
phrase, for the list of subjects excepted by the Bill from the 
decision of the Diet of Finland covers practically the whole 
domain of internal government. The opposition, even in the 
Russian Duma, declares that the Bill is a violation of the or- 
ganic laws of the Grand Duchy, and will reduce the Diet to a 
merely consultative assembly; while all parties in Finland de- 
clare that both the proposals themselves and the proposed way 
of bringing them into force are entirely illegal and that the Finns 
will prevent by passive resistance every attempt to enforce the 
Bill if it should become a law. 

Some time before the Bill was laid before the Duma, eight 
of the most eminent jurisconsults of Europe published a decla- 
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ration, supported by a detailed historical review, of the rela- 
tions between Russia and Finland, upon the juridical status of 
Finland. The status of autonomy of Finland hitherto existing, 
in the judgment of these authorities, was not a temporary 
privilege granted to a conquered province, but a legal right, 
and the competence of the Finnish Diet could not legally be 
modified or restricted except with its own consent. This decla- 
ration, although in the highest degree worthy of consideration, 
does not, of course, settle the question. There is a Russian 
side, the exposition of which Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary 
Review, has undertaken. But it seems a pity that when there 
are sO many more urgent matters to be dealt with this question 
should have been raised—a question which in recent times 
has caused so much trouble. 


The rising of the Albanians has 

Turkey. made evident the difficulty of the 

task which the Young’ Turks have 

undertaken. The unification of the various races is the object 
which they have in view. No longer are there to be Turks 
and Kurds, Jews and Arabians, Armenians and Albanians, 
Bulgars and Greeks; all are to become true Ottomans with 
equal rights and bearing equal burdens. And as upon the 
Albanians had been conferred the privilege of sharing in the 
legislative power, so the government thought it only fair that 
they should take upon themselves a part of the burdens, and 
in all other respects be placed upon an equality with the 
other races. They accordingly laid upon these privileged tribes 
a larger amount of taxation, proposed a general disarmament, 
and even required of them an alteration in the alphabet, wish- 
ing to substitute for the one hitherto generally used the holy 
Arabian script. What other influences the Albanians were 
subjected to, whether Austrian intrigues had any part or not, 
an almost general uprising took place, the Catholic Albanians 
sharing with their Orthodox and Moslem compatriots. For 
some time it has appeared as if they might prove successful, 
or at least enforce concessions humiliating to the govern- 
ment. It was, however, a matter of such supreme importance 
for the régime of the Young Turks that the government felt 
it necessary to spare no exertion. In fact it is said to be the 
opinion of the leaders of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
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gress, who practically control the government, that a war is 
necessary in order to give them prestige. Military prepara- 
tions have been going on for some months by day and night. 
Their wish is to fight the Greeks, perhaps even to recover 
Greece, a thing which would compensate the Ottoman Empire 
for its loss of so much territory. The inability to control 
their own subjects would be fatal to all aspirations of that 
kind, and might even lead to the restoration of the detestable 
Abdul Hamid. In the event, therefore, of the Albanians being 
successful, a very important change will be the result. 

There is another policy and one that seems wiser. Its 
supporters do not seek to attain the unattainable, but limit 
themselves to the endeavor to federate on equal terms, with 
equal rights and privileges, all the various races. But whether 
even this is attainable there is reason to doubt. The Turk 
has no idea of putting himself upon a level with any other 
race on the face of the earth. He was born to command and 
to rule by the sword. One or two instances which indicate 
his views may be given. Upon the Armenians, one of the sub- 
ject races, he has so impressed his superiority, that in the pres- 
ence of a Turk no Armenian dares lift his head. Sir William 
Ramsay, in his account of the recent Revolution, relates that 
during the massacres at Adana some twenty Armenians took 
refuge in a loft. A single Turk put up a ladder to reach the ' 
place of refuge, went up alone, and killed them all. In an- 
other place large numbers of Armenians were ordered by a few 
Turks to lie down in rows in order to have their heads cut 
off. They meekly obeyed; and in cases in which they had 
not suitably disposed themselves for an easy decapitation, at 
the word of their murderers they readjusted themselves, It is 
said, too, that the Turk deliberately rejects all efforts to de- 
velop mines, lest such development may compel him to en- 
gage in manual toil, 

The Turkish Chamber seems to be doing its work quietly 
and efficiently. The Budget has recently been laid before it, 
and although there is a deficit of some seven million Turkish 
pounds, the financial prospects are considered favorable. The 
Customs have been placed under the management of an English- 
man and are yielding a considerable increase. Some new taxes 
are to be imposed and loans raised, for it is not expected that 
revenue will equal expenditure for some years to come, In 
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Abdul Hamid’s days Turkey’s credit was so poor that no loan 
could be raised. To be able to raise a loan is one of the 
privileges of a constitutional government. 


After the excitement of seven 

Greece. months, for which period Greece 

was under the domination of the 

Military League, an interval of comparative tranquillity has 

supervened, It is true that a general election for the National 

Assembly is at hand, but for the Greeks such an event is 

rather restful, so fond are they of politics. For some of the 

army officers, indeed, there is not much prospect of peace. 

They have to be “purified”: a Commission has been ap- 

pointed for this purpose, and some seventy, it is said, of the 

older officers have been held responsible for the state of dis- 

organization into which the army has fallen, and are to be 
dismissed from the service. 

The Military: League has, according to its promise, dis- 
solved itself, and has left to the Civil authorities and to the 
politicians the control of the State and of the election which 
is to take place. On this occasion it issued a manifesto to the 
nation, in which, while declaring that its work had been ac- 
complished, it admitted that the greater part of the reform 
programme remained unfulfilled. “The bloodless and high- 
souled revolution,” which it had striven to accomplish, had 
been paralyzed by the political factors. The outpouring of 
fifty years of national distress over terrible and manifold humilia- 
tions had not produced its full effect. The League had, how- 
ever, done its best, and the officers would return to their 
duties; but they would individually continue to give close at- 
tention to every act which might affect the future of the Greek 
nation. The army would still remain a watchful guardian of 
its own henor and of the national aspirations. This seems a 
clear indication that, should the officers not approve of the 
resolutions of the National Assembly, they will reunite in 
another League in order to save the country. In the mean- 
time the people are looking forward to its meeting—a meeting 
which cannot fail, for good or for evil, to have most important 
results. 
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HE Catholics of the British Empire are compelled to cut a rather 
sorry figure at the present moment. They must crave the mean 
favor that their religion be not insulted and their dearest convic- 
tions outraged by their sovereign at the most solemn moment of his 
reign. Every American feels this to be no favor, but a mere ele- 
mentary right, that should be guaranteed to every citizen and, in 
fact, to every human being. What right has a free man, or any 
man, if he has not a right to be protected from insult and outrage? 
In this case, every element is present to aggravate the insult and 
the outrage. They come from the sovereign who qualifies himself, 
by this same insult and outrage, to claim the respect and obedience 
of those he is offending. He speaks in the name of the nation and 
the government to which they owe loyalty. Above all, the injury 
is inflicted on the deepest and most sacred feelings, which are con- 
cerned with beliefs and a Person dearer than life, dearer than all 
which earth can hold. And all that Catholics demand is this: ‘‘ Do 
not insult us; do not, on this most solemn and public occasion, out- 
rage what we love and cherish most. Make the Protestant succes- 
sion as secure as oaths and statutes can bind, if you will—only let 
there be no insult to Catholic beliefs and feelings!’’ No demand 
could be more evidently just and no man with a drop of honor or 
manhood in his veins could demand less. 
* 2 * 
UT, after all, it is not the Catholics who are cutting the sorry 
figure; it is the English Protestants, and particularly the Non- 
Conformists, who are opposing the expunging of the insulting terms 
and little realize what a spectacle they are making of themselves 
before high heaven. No men willingly and knowingly exhibit 


“ ’ themselves to the world as bigots or bullies or tyrants. Bigotry and 





wanton insult are writ so large across the face of the Coronation 
Oath that one might imagine them legible even to the very great 
majority of English Non-Conformists. Vain expectation! Many 
of them have a conscience and a psychology as peculiar as the ways 
of the Heathen Chinee. Whatever they think is light; whatever 
they feel is nobleness and charity; whatever they do is justice. 
Their mind never opens to a glimmer ot the suspicion that they may 
be bigots and tyrants. They regard’ themselves as the champions 
of religion and civilization; they have ever reserved to themselves 
the privilege of shouting loudest for liberty and enlightenment, all 
the while unconscious that they are the most perfect type in Chris- 
tendom of religious bigotry and ignorance. 
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we may use a homely but expressive and historic figure, it would 

make a donkey laugh to hear some of the Non-Conformists pro- 
claim the glories of liberty and light. Gratefully conscious of be- 
longing to a higher order of creation, nevertheless we expect to ex- 
perience a similar pleasure in reading British news of the next month 
ormore. Leading divines and prominent politicians will preach the 
glories of British civilization and clamor for the maintenance of the 
benighted Oath. We can realize their point of view by recalling the 
utterance of their brother in blood and religion, Rev. Doctor Tipple, 
of Rome, whose pronouncement, be it remarked, was a plea for light 
and liberty. England for a season will buzz with the noise of the 
wagging tongues of a thousand Tipples—all for liberty and light and 
the damnation of Popery. 

* 


* * 
ILL bigotry prevail? Will the Coronation Oath remain un- 
changed? We cannot be sure. Bigotry still flourishes in Eng- 
land and bigotry, we know, is a vigorous plant. As the verses say, 
One cannot cleave its deep-hid roots ; 
Knife cannot prune its fast growing shoots. , 


It may be counted on to exhibit in England to-day its customary 
vitality and fecundity. Nevertheless, we are convinced that the 
great massof Englishmen are ashamed of the Oath and would gladly 
be rid of it; and though old-established law, when upheld by a 
large, noisy, and fanatical minority, has marvelous tenacity, still we 
do not believe that this outrageous Oath will long continue to dis- 
grace the statute books of England. If it be not modified, as it 
probably will be, before the Coronation, it will scarcely be able to 
sustain the assaults that will speedily follow. Fall it must, we 
believe, for the mass of Englishmen are opposed to it or indifferent ; 
the leaders of political life, with few exceptions, denounce it; the 
king himself is reported to have an invincible repugnance against 
it; and, finally, the Irish brigade is ready to give the fiercest on- 
slaught in all their history. And when the hurly-burly’s done, 
when the battle’s lost and won, we trust that English Catholics shall 
not render grudging thanks to their Irish brethren, without whom 
the victory had been impossible. 

* 


* = 
1 Be race monument of English Protestantism! How much 
it typifies, how truly it has represented and still represents, the 
spirit of a goodly number of Englishmen! Before it disappears, the 
Coronation Oath will at least have rendered this service to Truth—it 
will have shone in the eyes of the world asthe symbol of English 
Protestant bigotry, past and present. If the reality would be in- 
terred with the symbol, our joy would be unalloyed. But with the 
symbol will disappear one monument to the truth of things as they 
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are; we rejoice, though, because its disappearance will tend to cause 
the ugly reality also to disappear. Atthe sametime, we confess that 
many English and American Protestants have need of numerous re- 
minders of their not all glorious past and present. Who so virtuous 
as they, whose hands so spotless as theirs? They never weary of 
sounding their own praises on trumpets and cymbals; and if we 
venture, with the hope of inspiring a little modesty and of moderat- 
ing the abuse of our own not immaculate record, to recall something 
of their past, our voice is drowned in a deafening clamor. Protest- 
antism, both English and American, has much to be ashamed of; 
and we shall be more hopeful of the elimination of bigotry and re- 
ligious ignorance when we see a more general acknowledgment of 
its crimes during the past centuries. Catholics have always be- 
lieved that the confession of sins is an essential, and the first, ele- 
ment in a true conversion. And though we Catholics have often ex- 
hibited our own reluctance to confess the shameful truth, still our 
self-knowledge and self-accusation are almost marvelous in compari- 
son with the reluctance of the ordinary religious American or En- 
glish Protestant to see.and confess the shameful truth in their past. 
They put the record"of our delinquencies in large type; their own 
are crowded into fine print—which, in their reading of history, they 
religiously skip. 


* * 
ADVERTISING IN RELIGION. 


N our superficial, hurrying age, nearly all of us read as we run. 
Whether we like it or not, we must acknowledge the day of 
literary browsing is over. For ten who have the zeal, the time, or 
the inclination to acquire that wisdom which is ‘‘ shining and never 
fadeth,’’ hundreds are content with the glittering veneer of knowall- 
ness, spread by the news-stand, the clearing house of the latest idea. 
Next to the newspaper, the secular magazine has recognized 
this fact and has contrived, not’only to display its wares in startling 
or persuasive form, but has made them so insistent, and so pervasive, 
that purchase is inevitable. All the large trades and certain cor- 
porations own journals or magazines to exploit their interests. The 
devotee of every occupation and sport, the reader of every taste is 
consulted; and the success of these periodicals is proven by the in- 
crease of the many, the failure of the few: 

For its progress and development,the magazine depends neither 
upon airy flight of fancy nor solid literary merit, but upon the tre- 
mendous force of its advertising pages—much as the luxurious lim- 
ited train is made practicable by the substantial returns of the long 
haul freight. Not upon its subscription list, but upon its adver- 
tising columns does the magazine rely for the wherewithal to tempt 
great literary and artistic names to lend kudos to its issues. 
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Is our Catholic Press, with its august message to all mankind, 
advantaging itself of this energy? If we are to cope successfully 
with the indifference and materialismjwhich is seeping into all other 
religious bodies; if we are to give honest answer to that inquiring, 
restless, surging mass of readers, churchless and rudderless, we must 
discover to them this message. 

It may be urged that if we do not appear in many public places, 
laden with advertisements, neither do the non-Catholic religious 
weekly and monthly. But their mission is too circumscribed to ap- 
peal to any but a limited class of readers, while the Catholic Press, 
as the exponent of the Church of Christ, has for its great business 
the spread of Truth to all. To achieve this destiny it must not be 
supported solely by the faithful, but by those who, in their aimless 
flight through life, have paused to buy because it is unavoidable, 
and because they have been met more than half way.. 

If the sagacity of our non-Catholic friends finds in religion a 
pragmatic value for their business enterprises, it is surely per- 
missible for us to turn the tables, and utilize these — asa 
means to spread the Faith. 

Do not Catholics want soap and automobiles and infants’ foods, 
as well as schools, lives of the Saints, and stained glass windows? 
Is there anything derogatory to the dignity of a religious publica- 
tion to cry it for sale as the train leaves? To find it displayed 
conspicuously on every news-stand and proclaimed within secular 
pages? 

The public no longer seeks to buy; it is coaxed to buy; and it - 
will not patronize understandingly unless it be informed. 

Perhaps the reader has stumbled in and out of publishing houses 
in New York to find a copy of a foreign Catholic review, noted in 
one of its American contemporaries. Has he found it? 

Perhaps he has tried to respond to the criticism of a prejudiced 
friend, by placing before him one of our small leaflets ot religious 
truth; but by the time he has received it, the acceptable time is 
gone. Thank God, a few of our churches are responding to this 
grave need. Why so few? 

Perhaps the reader has called the attention of an open-minded 
non-Catholic reader to a current number of a Catholic periodical, to 
receive the response from the smaller city: ‘‘I have sent through 
our book-store, but it has not come ’’; or, as reported recently from 
the leading book-store of Richmond, Virginia, and Brentano’s in 
Washington, D. C., ‘‘ Nor do they know where it is published.” 
Why? 

These conditions arise from our own lack of funds, or initiative, 
or both. If the Catholic weekly, monthly, or quarterly is to be 
forceful in our every-day civilization, it must be made more get-at> 
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able. It must jostle the newspaper, and rub shoulders with the 
secular magazine, if it isto have any significance to those crowds, 
who ‘‘ chatter, laugh, and hurry by, and never once possess their 
souls before they die.’’ 

Be certain that in these utilitarian days, if there is business in 
it, advertisers will clamor for space in our pages, and every book 
stall in the country be informed. 

The suggestive thought of an endowed Catholic Press carries 
the imagination far! One poises delightedly on this pinnacled ideal 
—where luminous sincerities disperse vague doubts, authoritative 
utterance spans the world, and the price is within reach of the 
poorest! 

But until that Utopian vision is realized, may not our Catholic 
Religious Press, mighty servant as it is of Mother Church—herselt 
the first great teacher by means of symbols—appropriate more effec- 
tually for its own high uses, this modern symbolic manifestation 


of the business world ? 
* * * 


HE following extract from a letter written in Bruges, Belgium, 

by Agnes Repplier, will be enjoyed by our readers: 

‘* By a rare stroke of luck we arrived in time for the grand 
procession of the Saint-Sang (The Precious Blood) on the 9th of 
May. We rented a second-story window in the Place du Bourg, 
where we could see it all, and the Benediction with which it closed. 
It was too beautiful for words. Hundreds of men, women, and 
children, dressed in the quaintest of costumes, presented scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments, not on stupid floats, but walking 
through the streets, they; came—angels, saints, dignitaries of the 
Church, priests, monks, soldiers,“and the great relic in its crystal 
cylinder, borne aloft amid the blare of trumpets and the waving of 
banners. Every one was serious, grave, devout. Group after group 
fell into its proper place around the altar which had been erected in 
the lovely old Place du Bourg, lined with cavalry, and hung with 
pennons. When the relic was raised for Benediction every one 
knelt, and my heart leaped into my throat with pure joy, it was all 
so wonderful.’’ 

* * * 

URING eleven weeks, June 27 to September 9, the Catholic 
Summer-School will present a varied programme of University 
Extension studies at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain. The 
report of the Committee on Lectures, prepared by the Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P., contains the following announcements: 


A series of thirty lectures on the Principles, History, and Psycholegy of 
Education, by professors of the Department of Education i in the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


By the Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy. 
July 11—The Meaning of Education ; 
July 12—The Function of Educational Ideals; 
July 13—Cultural and Vocational Aims; 
July 14—The Mind of the Child; 
July 15—Body and Mind; 
July 18—Necessity and Value of Method ; 
July 19—The Content of the Curriculum; 
July 20—Moral and Religious Training ; 
July 21—Institutions that Educate: the Home; the School; the Church; 
July 22—Qualifications of the Teacher. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By the Rev. William Turner, D.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

July 25—Education Dominated by Imitation and Tribal Custom; 

July 26—Education Dominated by Caste, National Tradition, and Religious 
Ideals—Hindustan, China, Egypt; 

July 27—Education for Citizenship—Persia and Sparta; 

July 28—Education for Excellence According to Human Standards—Athens 
and Rome; 

July mite Education as Preserving and Transcending the Earlier 

eals; 

August 1—Assertion of the Supremacy of Spiritual Interests in, the Struggle 
of Christianity with Pagan Culture—Preservation of the Classics ; 

August 2—Assertion of the Same Principle in Monasticism: Influence of the 
Monks on Civilization; 

August 3—Assertion of the Same Principle in Professional and Craft Educa- 
tion—The Guilds; 

August 4—Assertion of the Same Principle in the Institutes of Chivalry— 
Status of Woman in Medieval Times; 

August 5—Assertion of Supremacy of the Spiritual in Philosophical and 
Theological Education—Rise and Spread of the Universities. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. 
By the Rev. Thomas Edward Shields, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Education, 


August 8—Sources of Mental Food; 

August 9—The Function of Education in Mental Development ; 
August 10—The Teacher’s Part in the Educative Process ; 
August 11—From the Static to the Dynamic; 

Angust 12—The Plastic Individual ; 

August 15—The Source of Energy in Mental Development ; 
August 16—Strength and Docility ; 

August 17—Environment and Mental Growth ; 

August 18—Mental Growth and Mental Development; 

August 19—Balances in Development. 


GENERAL COURSES. 

First Week, June 27-July 2.—Illustrated lectures by Professor Robert 
Turner, Boston. 1. Scenes from Ben Hur. 2. Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. 3. A Trip to Canada, including the Shrine of St. Anne de Beau- 
pre. 4. Views of America. 

Second Week, July 4-8.—Morning lectures by Gertrude M. O'Reilly, 
Chicago. Subject: Irish Art and Literature. 

Evening recitals by Mary C. V, Neville, New York City. 

Dramatic recitals from Ramona, with musical accompaniment by Vir- 
ginia Calhoun, New York City, 
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Third Week, July r1-15.—Morning Round Table Talks by A. Helene 
H. Magrath, New York City. Subject: A Trip through America with 
Abbé Klein. 

Four Evening Song Recitals by Marie A. Zeckwer, Philadelphia. 

Fourth Week, July 18-22.—Morning lectures by the Rev. Robert 
Swickerath, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Subject: The 
Struggle for Religious Liberty in Germany and its Lessons for American 
Catholics. 

Evening lectures on Art and Environment by Jennie M. Naughton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Recitals from the dialect po¢éms of Dr. Drummond by 
Albert E. Heney, Ottawa. 

Fifth Week, July 25-29.—Morning lectures by the Rev. John T. Driscoll, 
S.T.L., Albany, N. Y. Subject: The Basis of Sociology: 1. Sociology of 
Comte. 2. Physical Basis of Sociology. 3. Evidence from Biology. 4. 
Sociological Psychology. 5. Summary and Criticism. 

Evening violin recitals by Alma Grafe, Philadelphia. 

Travels in India, illustrated, by the Rev, Vincent Naish, S.J., Montreal, 

Sixth Week, August 1-5.—Morning lectures by the Rev. John H. 
O’ Rourke, S.J., editor of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, New York 
City. Subject: The Catholic Church as a Bulwark of the Republic. 

Evening lectures by the Hon. Thomas F. Wilkinson, Albany. Sub- 
jects: Paths to Justice; Irish Wit and Oratory. 

Song recitals by Berthe M. Clary, New York City. 

Seventh Week, August §-12.—Morning lectures by the Very Rev. 
George M. Searle, C.S.P., New York City. Subject: Research Work in 
Modern Astronomy. 

Evening lectures on The Citizen and the State, by the Hon. Edward R. 
O’Malley, Attorney-General, State of New York. Studies in Contemporary 
Literature, by Rose F. Egan, A.B., Syracuse, including the lyrics of Father 
Tabb and the novels of George Meredith. 

Eighth Week, August 15-18—Morning lectures by the Rev. James Mac- 
Caffrey, Ph.D., Maynooth College, Ireland. Subject: History of the 
Church in the Nineteenth Century. 

Evening lectures on Historical Studies of the Countess Matilda and St. 
Catharine, the publicist, by the Rev. John J. Donlon, Diocese of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Two lectures by the Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C.S.P., Winchester, 
Tenn., on The Catholic Church, the Guardian of Society. 

Ninth Week, August 22-26.—Morning lectures by Professor Arthur F. 
J. Remy, Ph.D., Columbia University. Subject: Studies in Comparative 
Literature. 1. The Legend of Tannhauser. 2. The Legend of the Wan- 
dering Jew. 3. The Troubadours and Minnesingers. 4. The Keltic Ele- 
ment in the Literature of Europe. 5. Oriental Influence on European 
Literature, - 

Evening lectures on Travels in the United States by Professor James J. 
Monaghan. 

Tenth Week, August 29-September 2.—Morning lectures by James J. 
Walsh, M.D., LL.D., Fordham University. Subject: The Medical Pro- 
fession in Relation to Human Progress. 

Evening Song Recitals by Marie Narelle from Australia. 

Eleventh Week, September 5-7.—Convention of the Catholic Young 
Men’s National Union. The International Eucharistie Congress will open in 
the city of Montreal Tuesday, September 6, with a Solemn Reception of the 
Cardinal Legate, and will be continued until Sunday, September 11, inclu- 
sive. Many of the distinguished visitors are expected at Cliff Haven during 
the preceding week. 
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HE May number of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD contained the follow- 
ing comment on the Roosevelt-Vatican incident : 

The irony of fate would seem to have decreed that the illustrious Amer- 
ican whom the Holy Father would desire to welcome, the one whom his 
Catholic fellow-citizens would prefer to see honored by the Holy Father, 
should fail to obtain what has been freely accorded to so many undis- 
tinguished Americans. Theirony is deepened when Mr. Roosevelt’s pub- 
lished cablegrams, in which the audience was requested, show us how 
desirous he was of meeting Pius X. Our late President has certainly de- 
served well of the Catholic Church ;- not because he has granted to Catholics 
any special favor, for that he has not done and could not do without contra- 
vening his firmest principle; but because, though he differs from us radically 
in religious views, he has stood with us squarely on the broad ground of our 
common American citizenship. He has not been afraid to act on the 
principle that we are as fully entitled to our rights and to recognition as any 
other American citizens. Decidedin his own opinions, no doubt, he is yet 
singularly free from any taint of bigotry—he is honored and esteemed by 
Catholics of every shade of political belief. Whether or not he was justified 
in his interpretation of Bishop Kennedy’s message, all sensible men perceive 
that he merely followed his own sense of honor; and Catholics are as con- 
vinced that he acted without the slightest feeling of hostility or disrespect 
towards the Holy Father as they are certain that Pius X. desired to do what- 
ever he could in conscience to grant an audience to this distinguished man 
whom he honored for his own character and for the high office he had filled 
so illustriously. That desire was defeated by a conspiracy of circumstances, 
to the great regret of the Holy Father and of the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
The issue was unfortunate, and is deeply regretted by us all; but no great 
harm can come of it. Honest men will despise the effort of those who try to 
make political capital out of it; they may smile at them, too, for Mr. Roose- 
velt has lost nothing by the incident. Though most Catholics, perhaps, be- 
lieve he acted hastily, all recognize his honorable motive. 

We reprint here the view of the incident which the Editor of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD expressed at the time in the daily papers: 

*¢In viewing the much-discussed matter of Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to 
visit the Pope, every honest American will give heed to Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
words in his cable message to the Out/ook: ‘The incident willjbe treated in 
a matter-of-course way as merely personal and, above all, as not reset 
the slightest exhibition of rancor or bitterness.’ 

‘¢ There can be no question of the love that the Holy Father bears our 
country and our non-Catholic brethren. That love has been proven over 
and over again in public act and document and in his cordial welcome of 
thousands of non-Catholic Americans who have visited him in Rome. To 
Leo XIII. Mr. Roosevelt, when President, sent a number of volumes contain- 
ing the messages of the Presidents, and Leo XIII. sent in return a costly 
mosaic picture of the Vatican. The present Pontiff has frequently ex- 
pressed his admiration of American institutions. 

‘* The Holy Father looked forward with pleasure to the expected visit of 
Mr. Roosevelt. The court of the Vatican is a court, and as such is worthy 
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of respect. Like every court, it has its conditions, which all visitors must 
respect. These conditions are well known, and no prospective visitor— 
even among the most notable sovereigns of the world—thinks of violating 
them. If he does so he knows that he will not ;be received, and he knows 
also that he will have no one but himself to blame. Only a few days since 
the Imperial Chancellor of the German Empire took great care to observe the 
proper etiquette, and the Kaiser himself, in his latest visit to Rome, observed 
it also as a matter of courtesy. 

‘‘ The Vatican expressed the great pleasure that it would take in wel- 
coming Mr. Roosevelt, and, at the same time, kindly intimated that he 
should give assurance that he would in no way violate the etiquette of the 
court. Mr. Roosevelt was free to accept or reject the conditions. They 
were in no way dishonorable to him; in no way unworthy. He chose to 
assert that he would accept no conditions—that he must be left freeto do 
absolutely as he liked. There was nothing left for the Vatican to do but to 
refuse the audience. The same conditions apply to Mr. Roosevelt as to any 


‘other man. Every American may rest assured that to refuse the audience 


caused much pain and regret to the Holy Father, who had expressed his 
delight at meeting Mr. Roosevelt. 

‘¢ And it must be a cause of equal regret to every American that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not see his way to accept conditions which the Vatican out 
of self-respect had to lay down, and hear from the lips of the great ruler of 
Christendom his words of love for America and its, people.” 


* * ° 


On May 7 the Boston Pilot published the following as part of an 
editorial headed ‘‘ The Transcript’s Mistake ’’ : 


Let us say right here that the sentiments expressed by THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD on this question remind us more of the timid shilly-shallying of half- 
heartedness than the protest of a loyal-hearted Catholic. It states that ‘‘no 
great harm can come of the incident.’’ Of course no harm can come to the 
Vatican, but that is not on account of any such defence as that of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, but because the Church has strong and loyal defenders 
of her dignity and the dignity of the Holy See. 

But great harm can come to Catholics by the weakening of the sense of 
reverence for things that touch them deeply. THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
makes it apparent that it is appealing rather to non-Catholics than to strong, 
loyal Catholics. That is not the way to convert non-Catholics, but rather to 
lead them to despise us. . . . It would be well if THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
would not be so solicitous of the commendations of its non-Catholic readers 
and think more of the straight stand that a real and true Catholic periodical 
is bound in duty to take. 


We leave the issue, if there be any issue, to the judgment of the 
Catholic public. 
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